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PHILIPPINE WELSER. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
With Illustrations. 


T is not to be expected that the name of Philippine Welser should be 
~ as familiar in the ears of English-speaking people as it always has 
been, and is at the present day, to Austrians, Bohemians, and even 
Bavarians. Her story is at once simple and touching, and deserves 
to be reckoned among the love-tales of mankind. Rarely in the 
annals of knightly devotion and womanly virtue have two such 
spirits met by chance, loved at first sight, waited in patience and in 
faith, to be united at last in perfect and harmonious happiness. Let 
all men and women who have loved judge for themselves whether the 
story of Ferdinand of Hapsburg and Philippine his wife deserves or 
not to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested. 

Philippine was born at Augsburg in the year 1527, and was the 
daughter of Franz Welser and of Anna Adler, often erroneously spoken of as Frau von 
Zinnendorf, or Zinnenberg, although that title was not conferred upon the Adler family 
until long after Philippine’s marriage. We do not know whether this Anna Adler was 
beautiful, but her sister, Katherina von Loxan, was celebrated as the greatest beauty of 
her day. Franz Welser and his brothers, Anton and Bartholma, were among the most 
prominent leaders of that mighty plutocracy which has left such splendid monuments 
of its magnificent existence throughout the length and breadth of Germany. It is 
enough to mention that Franz’s two brothers manned ships of war at Seville in 1528, 
conquered Venezuela, colonized it, and governed it for a period of twenty-six years. 
Franz himself, however, appears to have taken little or no part in the gigantic enter- 
prises of his brethren, though it is certain that he possessed a great fortune of his own 
which enabled him to entertain at his house in Augsburg both royal personages and 
dignitaries of the Empire in a princely fashion. 

The Imperial Parliament met at Augsburg in the late summer of 1547. The 
Emperor Charles V. entered the city on the 23rd of July, the sittings began Septem- 
ber 1st, and on October 20th, King Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards Emperor, and 
his son, the Archduke Ferdinand, arrived in their turn. The latter, a brilliant boy- 
knight, not yet twenty years of age, but already gifted with beauty, strength, and 
talent surpassing the men of his time, seems to have possessed a goodly share of that 
virtue without fear and without reproach, of which Bayard’s brief, noble life had then 
lately furnished an imperishable example. The younger Ferdinand was almost as 
much beloved by Charles V. as by his own father. In 1556, nine years later, when 
Charles had determined to abdicate the Imperial throne, the Archduke Ferdinand was 
chosen as ambassador to deter him from executing his resolution. 

Long before this the Emperor had thought of marrying Ferdinand to the daughter 
of Francis I., but this match had been prevented by the renewal of hostilities with 
France. Then again, King Ferdinand had wished to unite his son with Queen Mary 
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of England; known as the ‘‘ Bloody,” but this was- opposed by Charles, who success- 
fully weoed her for his own son Philip. It is even stated that in 1563 a marriage 
was talked of between the Archduke and Mary Queen of Scots, but this: seems 
improbable. 

There is no doubt whatever that Ferdinand first saw Philippine at Augsburg at 
the time when the Imperial Parliament was there assembled. A painting of the period 
still exists, representing the Archduke mounted ‘upon.a white charger, galloping 
across the old Heumarkt, or haymarket, and doffing his hat to the fair Philippine, who 
looks down upon 
him from the oriel 
window of the old 
house now in the 
possession of the 
Kramer family. 
Ferdinand seems 
to have been at 
some former time, 
while yet a mere 
boy, the guest of 
the young girl’s 
father, and it was 
natural enough 
that he should 
now find both 
leisure and oppor- 
tunity to visit her 
in her home. It 
is clear, not only 
from the single 
authentic portrait 
which is extant, 
but also from all 
contemporary evi- 
dence, that Philip- 
pine must have 
been wonderfully 
beautiful. She 
seems to have 
possessed extra- 
ordinary strength 
combined with the 
appearance of sin- 
gular delicacy. It 
is recorded of her 
that she could not 
only handle her 
needle with su- 

ines —_ _ oe preme skill to 
PHILIPPINE WELSER, FROM A PICTURE IN INNSBRUCK. embroider the 
Dank or prize for 

the victor in a tournament; she could also bend a tough steel cross-bow and send its 
bolt unerringly into the bull’s eye of the target. She was far above the average height, 
but delicately and gracefully made. Her face was classic in outline, pale and full of 
nobility. The small and perfect mouth betrayed the loving, gentle disposition, in which 
Ferdinand found a ready response to his own heart-beatings ; the high curved nostrils 
promised that unswerving courage of which the young girl gave such abundant proof 
during the nine long years of waiting which preceded her marriage, and finally, the 
clear-cut, well-balanced chin and jaw gave evidence of that keen wisdom and wise 
judgment for which she was afterwards remarkable in the management of her house- 
hold affairs. This exquisite head was poised upon a throat so swan-like as to make 
men say and repeat even to our own times that when she drank red wine the 
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ruby colour of the juice could be seen through the snowy whiteness of the outer 
skin. 

Poets, playwrights, and novelists have treated the tale of true love which began 
under such difficulties at Augsburg in 1547, to end at Ambras thirty-three years later, 
in their own fashion, assuming traditions as facts, confusing the personal attributes of 
Ferdinand with those of his sons, and introducing dramatic scenes for which there is 
neither foundation in history nor reasonable ground in the characters of the persons 
concerned. Ina paper of this length it is impossible to enter into the discussion of 
documentary evi- 
dence ; it may be 
enough to say 
here that the 
writer has care- 
fully confronted 
the various ver- 
sions of the story 
now extant, and 
has done his best 
to obtain the per- 
sonal opinion of 
such living his- 
torians as have 
dealt with the 
subject. 

Of what took 
placeat Augsburg 
during the first 
few months of 
their acquaint- 
ance it is not 
possible to speak 
circumstantially, 
though the subse- 
quent behaviour 
of Ferdinand and 
Philippine enables 
us to cast up from 
the depths of the 
past a_ picture 
which need lack 
neither beauty, 
reality, mor in- 


terest. Great 
nations, great 


civilizations, great 
orders and great 
cities have more 
than once borne 
their fairest fruit FERDINAND, ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA. FROM A PICTURE IN INNSBRUCK. 
when nearing the 

fatal moment of their dissolution. In the middle of the sixteenth century the garden 
of chivalry was already cross-ploughed and disfigured by the destructive engines 
of the newer warfare; but its fertility was increased tenfold in certain favoured 
spots, and between the blackened furrows blossomed still such flowers of knight- 
hood as Bayard and Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria. Although Ferdinand was 
not his father’s eldest son, his union with a daughter of the mercantile class could 
not fail to meet with obstacles all but insurmountable. Such a marriage could not be 
brought about in our own day without great difficulty ; Ferdinand’s best friends looked 
upon it as impossible. And yet it is certain that within very few months of their first 
meeting the lovers plighted their honourable troth. It is pleasant to know surely that 
neither the Emperor’s favourite knight nor the merchant’s peerless daughter ever 
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contemplated for a moment a union not blessed by their faith. The test was indeed a 
severe one. As far as is known the two were free to see each other without hindrance 
during the nine years which intervened between their betrothal at Augsburg and their 
marriage in Bohemia. Ferdinand was too exalted a personage to incur the criticism 
of any but the Emperor Charles, his own father Ferdinand, and his brothers. As for 
Philippine, her character was as far above suspicion as her grace and beauty surpassed 
the gifts of ordinary womankind. Her father and mother seem to have known her 
and trusted her as she deserved. They evidently looked upon her betrothal in a 
serious light, for they allowed her to leave them and to establish herself under the 
roof of her aunt, the beautiful Katherina von Loxan, at the Castle of Brzesnitz 
in Bohemia. Ferdinand, whose mother was the daughter of the last Bohemian 
monarch, was at that time Governor of the Bohemian Kingdom and Crown-land, and 
must have resided principally in Prague. The memory of his faithful devotion lingers 
like a ray of sunshine from other times in the grand and melancholy capital. 

But Ferdinand’s activity was not confined alone to the direction of a local govern- 
ment. He knew indeed that while Charles V. filled the imperial throne there could be no 
question of his own marriage, but this seems to have been the only point upon which 
the Emperor and the Archduke could not have agreed, even if the former had been 
aware of his young kinsman’s wishes. Many and great deeds did Ferdinand in the 
service of the empire. In the eventful year 1556 he found himself at the head of the 
imperial forces in the campaign against the Turks in Hungary, as the direct con- 
sequence of the courage, talent and loyal devotion he had so constantly exhibited in 
arms. In the same year he undertook the mission already spoken of with the object 
of dissuading the Emperor from his intended abdication. There is no reason to 
believe that he was unsuccessful in this affair through any lack of zeal, but it would 
be hard to imagine a situation more trying than the one in which he found himself. 
He doubtless knew that so long as Charles remained upon the throne his marriage 
must continue to be impracticable ; in using his influence against the Emperor’s with- 
drawal he was therefore postponing that happiness for which he had patiently waited 
during nine years. The Emperor however, was inflexible, and actually retired from 
the conduct of affairs in October, 1556. Three months later Ferdinand and Philippine 
were man and wife. 

During the long period of her betrothal, in other words, from her twenty-first to 
her thirtieth year, the Augsburg beauty seems to have spent most of her time in the 
Castle of Brzesnitz, and those who know anything of life in the country in the 
sixteenth century and of life in Bohemia at the present day will understand that such 
an existence could hardly have been gay. There must have been more variety in the 
wild days a couple of hundred years earlier, when the knights and barons of the 
fourteenth century tore each other to pieces, burned each other’s dwellings and carried 
off each other’s wives and daughters. Under Ferdinand’s regency Bohemia was 
little disturbed except by theological disputes, and the reign of peace was in all 
probability also a reign of dulness. During the long northern winters, when the 
rivers are ice-bound, and the wild, undulating forest country is buried in frozen snow, 
the inmates of great feudal halls are thrown upon their own resources, even in modern 
civilized Europe, where every art and science has been laid under contribution in the 
cause of amusement. But in those days a woman’s occupation offered little variety. 
Great ladies found little to do beyond working and praying. Philippine had ample 
time for both, and so far as it is possible to judge by her after life was idle in neither. 
When her white hands were not clasped in prayer her nimble fingers must have been 
generally busy with the needle or occupied in the selection and preparation of those 
herbs and simples with the uses of which she was so well acquainted. It may be 
doubted whether a young girl of our own day could retire to the country at twenty- 
one years of age to wait for her husband until she should be thirty, and emerge then 
from her solitude in undimmed freshness, beauty and buoyancy of spirits, as is 
recorded of Philippine Welser. Whether the result was produced by the work, or by 
the prayers, or by both together, we cannot tell ; but there seems to have been some 
magic in the manners and customs of those and of earlier times by which the body 
was preserved in the freshness of youth and the spirit in its pristine elasticity, under 
circumstances which would nowadays whiten a woman’s hair, and bend the strength 
of the most enduring man. 

Although Ferdinand undoubtedly expected to obtain his father’s approval in due 
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time, the marriage ceremony was performed in the strictest secrecy. In the chapel of 
Brzesnitz, in the month of January, 1557, Johannes de Cavalleriis united the faithful 
pair in wedlock. The priest was the Archduke’s confessor; the only witness present 
was the widowed lady of Loxan, and this circumstance afterwards produced somewhat 
unexpected difficulties. It is true that, after the birth of the first son, other persons 
were admitted to the secret; but the Catholic Church required, and still requires, 
according to the ordinance of the Council of Trent, the presence of at least one male 
witness for the formal ratification of the marriage bond. It was still indispensable to 
obtain the approval of the Archduke’s father, who had succeeded Charles V. as 
Emperor of Germany, and further, it was necessary that the Pope should acknowledge 
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the validity of the union. Until the first of these two steps had been taken, Ferdinand 
continued to reside either in Biirglitz or in Prague, while Philippine remained with her 
aunt at Brzesnitz. At the latter place, on the 15th of June, 1558, the first son was 
born ; he was named Andreas, and was afterwards known as Cardinal Andreas of 
Austria. The birth of the infant was kept a profound secret during the first week of 
its existence. On the 21st of the month, Katherina von Loxan and her daughter laid 
the future ecclesiastic on the pavement between the castle gates. Here the babe was 
found, doubtless in the course of a few minutes, by the gate-keeper, was immediately 
taken back into the castle as a foundling, formally adopted by its own mother, and 
baptized on the same day. 

It is certain that, so soon as Ferdinand became a father he took energetic steps to 
obtain an acknowledgment of his marriage from the Emperor and the rest of his family. 
It is doubtful whether the Emperor himself ever set eyes upon his beautiful daughter- 
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in-law, and he was assuredly much displeased at the first information he received of 
the marriage contracted by his son. He must have been moved to clemency, however, 
as much by the long and patient devotion of the pair as by the certainty that a man of 
his son’s noble disposition would never bestow his affections unworthily. It is said 
that he signed some document in the nature of an approval on August Ist, 1559, but 
owing to some delay in obtaining the consent of the other Archdukes, the certificate of 
reconciliation, if we may so call it, was not delivered until September 13th, 1561. 
Nevertheless Ferdinand was evidently sure that his father would ultimately yield, for, 
although the same secret proceedings attended the birth of Philippine’s second son 
which have been already detailed in connection with the birth of the first, the event 
took place this time in the royal castle at Birglitz. This second son was christened 
Charles, and his father probably meant to name him for the great Emperor as well as 
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for his wife’s brother. He also grew to manhood and attained considerable distinction 
in the empire, as well as the reputation of being the strongest man alive in his time. 
He was able to stop with his hands a coach dragged at full speed by four horses, could 
break with his fingers two silver thalers laid together, and could hurl a twenty-eight- 
foot lance at a target with unswerving aim. Two other children, twins, were born to 
Philippine in 1562, but they both died in infancy. 

The agreement by which the Emperor Ferdinand and his other sons acknowledged 
the validity of the marriage covered every difficulty which could arise in the future. 
The children were to bear neither royal nor princely title, and were to be known simply 
as Andreas and Charles ‘‘ of Austria.” A jointure of 3,000 florins was stipulated for 
Philippine, and a fixed income was granted to the sons, together with freedom from 
all taxes and duties for them and their issue. Furthermore, in case the royal line 
should fail, they and their descendants were to inherit all the principalities and fiefs 
held by the House of Austria from the Holy Roman Empire, excepting Bohemia and 
Hungary. Amore generous and noble act on the part of the Emperor could not be 
imagined, but the first clause of the document contained a provision which must have 
marred the satisfaction of the faithful pair. They were constrained to promise that 
their marriage should remain an official secret during their lifetime, unless they could 
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obtain the papal absolution for the irregularity of having had no male witness to the 
wedding ceremony. It may be as well to say here that fifteen years elapsed before 
this absolution was obtained by Cavalleriis from Pope Gregory XIII. That Pope 
maintained that a new ceremony was necessary, but it is characteristic of the Archduke 
that he flatly refused this condition, declaring in a letter to the Cardinal Bishop of 
Sebeste that ‘‘ he would never suffer that what had been once validly done should only 
be declared valid by means of a new action ; for that such a course would cast a slur 
upon the honour of his wife and children.” It having been shown that the ordinances 
of the Council of Trent had not been really in force at the time of the marriage, the 
absolution was granted, and at the same time the Cardinal’s hat was presented to the 
eldest son, though he was at that time neither of age nor in orders. 

A story is told of Philippine in the first years of her marriage which proves at once 
the kindness of her heart and the influence she exerted over her husband. The schis- 
matic movement which had begun with the preaching of John Huss, and which was to 
end in the battle of the White Mountain during the Thirty Years’ War, was active in 
Bohemia under the vice-regency of Ferdinand. Philippine had not been long in the 
royal castle of Biirglitz before she discovered that Johann Augusta, a Unitarian bishop, 
had been confined for fourteen years in a windowless subterranean cell of that strong- 
hold. Though she felt no sympathy for the movement, her compassion was roused by 
the old man’s sufferings. On Good Friday she besought her husband to allow her to 
visit the imprisoned prelate. Ferdinand granted her request, and she entered the 
dungeon with an interpreter—a fact which proves that during a residence of thirteen 
years in Bohemia she had not learned the language. The prisoner told her that during 
the last eight years of his confinement he and his fellow-sufferer, Jacob Bilek, had 
neither seen light nor breathed fresh air; he implored his visitor to obtain for him 
permission. to spend Easter Day in daylight. This was allowed to him and to his 
companion through Philippine’s intercession, and in a short time she prevailed upon 
Ferdinand to set them both at liberty. 

In 1563 Ferdinand was appointed Regent of the Tyrol, but as his father, the 
Emperor, died in 1564, he continued to govern Bohemia till the end of 1566, though 
absent a part of the time in another campaign against the Turks. In January, 1567, 
he made his official entry into Innsbruck, and took up his residence in the romantic 
castle of Ambras, which he had bestowed upon his wife three years earlier by deed of 
gift. In this beautiful spot Philippine spent the remaining thirteen years of her life in 
close converse with the man of her choice, here she saw her boys grow up to strength 
and dignity, here she sat down by the waters of happiness which had found their way 
to the peaceful mere after their tortuous course through the rough and broken 
ground of other years. Hence, at last, the messenger was sent to Rome ; hither, 
after many diplomatic and ecclesiastic delays, the aged confessor returned in 
triumph ; here, after nineteen years of unacknowledged wifehood, Philippine was 
proclaimed as ‘‘Her Highness the High-born Princess and Lady Philippine of 
Austria.” 

The life and good deeds of Philippine at Ambras have never been forgotten by the 
Tyrolese people. There seems to have been no limit to her kindness, forethought, and 
power of entering into details. Living in the simplest manner with her husband, her 
children, and her faithful friend and aunt Katherina von Loxan, she devoted herself to 
the happiness of those she loved and to the doing of good works among the poor. 
If the spring and the early summer of her life had been darkened by clouds of doubt, 
anxiety, and the misjudgment of the world, yet were the harvest-time and autumn 
made bright by the sun of an unbroken happiness. There are records both amusing 
and pathetic of her charitable doings. At one time Ambras must have been more like 
a hospital for paupers than a princely residence. Gorin Guaranta gives a list of the 
patients present in the castle together on one occasion. There were several Turkish 
prisoners, one Russian, one Turkish girl, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a tax-gatherer 
from Aldrans, besides a number of idiots and epileptics. In order to minister to the 
needs of these numerous patients Philippine found it necessary to prepare medicines 
on a large scale. She had a complete apothecary’s establishment in which she worked 
with the physician Guaranta. Her book of recipes contains among other things rose 
syrup, rose honey, the juice of quinces, wild cherries, and figs ; many sorts of lotions, 
gargles and tooth-washes ; remedies for cramp in the stomach, epileptic fits, swollen 
tonsils, coughs, vertigo and consumption, and finally, antidotes against poisons. 
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She seems to have employed numerous assistants, amongst others an old woman known 
as the Heidenreichin. It is recorded that she used oil of absinthe with success in the 
case of a dropsical labourer ; that she cured a bad case of fever with a decoction of 
Cnicus benedictus, and that she wrote to one suffering from ear-ache advising him to stuff 
his ears with lamb’s wool. Her remedy for cramp of the stomach was drastic, and 
not intended for persons of fastidious taste. It is as follows : Slaughter a sheep close 
by the patient, flay it right speedly, lay the warm skin upon the bare body and ad- 
minister two spoonfuls of the water (recipe lost) ; the attack will soon pass. 

She provided countless wedding garments for girls about to be married, many 
children of her servants and retainers were named for her, and there is no end to the 
petitions from poor people, stillextant. The widow of Peter Schmalz implored her to 
buy a prayer-book which her deceased husband had begun to illuminate for Philippine, 
in the hope of saving his family from starvation. A singing boy from the Court 
Church, ‘‘ who could not find enough heart in himself” to address the Archduke, 
begged ‘‘ his Gracious Lady in Ambras” to obtain for him a small stipend, which she 
granted, contrary to the advice of her secretary. Many nobles did not scruple to 
invoke the aid of the ‘‘ burgher’s daughter,” the ‘‘lover of all sad souls.” 

Ferdinand’s family life in the Tyrol seems to have been little hampered by aristo- 
cratic prejudice or formality, and shows his love of unconstrained, simple, and 
cheerful intercourse, as well with the nobles of the country as with his own household. 
One of the few forms of ceremony constantly maintained was the custom of dining 
apart. The Archduke, Philippine, and Frau von Loxan took their meals in their own 
company in a room of the castle known as the Kirnstube. It is especially remembered 
that Philippine, like many good German housewives, had a passion for sauerkraut ; 
and it is noteworthy that when her health began to fail she was advised to eat it with 
pork, rather than with ‘‘ fat capon,” as being more digestible. 

The bond of devoted friendship which had united Philippine to her aunt, Frau von 
Loxan, throughout her whole life, was hardly severed by death itself. On April 13th, 
1580, the elder lady died after a brief illness, and on the very next day her beautiful 
niece fell ill. She died eleven days later, on the 24th of the month, between four and 
five in the morning. Her death is minutely described. Father Gampasser assisted 
her at the last, and many persons besides her husband were present. When she felt that 
her end was at hand, she turned first to her husband, begging ‘‘ that he would forgive 
her if she had not always acted according to his wishes, and earnestly recommending 
the women of her household to his fatherly care.” She called her sons next and bid 
them so live as to be a joy to their father, and blessed them. Then she looked up 
smiling, and tightly clasping the cross sent her by the Pope with the absolution of her 
marriage, once more she spoke a few words with her husband, looked lovingly upon 
him and gave him her right hand. The Duke of Bavaria, believing that her last 
moments had come, lighted the taper and held it near the dying woman. She was fully 
conscious, and seeing that the end did not come, she turned her eyes to the Duke, 
saying with characteristic thoughtfulness for the trouble of others, ‘‘ Your Grace must 
be weary.”’ A few moments later she kissed the little cross, and promised to pray for 
all if she found mercy in heaven. Then the bystanders heard her last words, ‘‘I 
will soon be with Thee,” and she softly sank to rest for ever. 

Philippine’s death was notified to all the Courts with which Ferdinand maintained 
diplomatic relations. The curiously worded document by which Ferdinand proclaimed 
the mourning for his well-beloved wife has been preserved, but a translation of it 
would give no idea of its quaint pathos. Philippine’s body lay in state a short time, 
and she was finally buried with great magnificence on the 29th of April, in a chapel 
of the Franciscan Church, which Ferdinand had prepared as a resting-place for him- 
self and his wife. Upon the tomb lies a full-length portrait statue of the good and 
beautiful woman, and beneath is graven the following short inscription : 


Ferdinandus, Dei gratia, Archidux Austriae, Dux Burgundiae, Comes Tirolis, Philippine, 
conjugi carissimae fieri curavit. Obiit XXIIII. mensis Aprilis, anno salutis MDLXXX. 


Fifteen years later Ferdinand himself was interred in the same chapel, and there he 
has lain now more than three hundred years, the armour he wore hanging above him, 
the woman he loved so faithfully lying at his feet. 
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SERVANTS. 
By THE Hon. MAUDE STANLEY. 


trustworthy, and as capable asin former days. But are the mistresses, 
I would ask, as good now, as they were fifty years ago? Are they 
as good house-wives? Do they know as much about cooking, pre- 
serving, furniture-cleaning or laundry-work ? Possibly they may have 
learned the scientific properties of food, have heard of steam laun- 
dries, and of the chemical properties of furniture polish ; but have they 
ever boiled a potato? Have they made preserves, or do they know 
the meaning of elbow-grease, for making their furniture bright and 
clean? Can they do what their grandmothers did, or are they only 
pleasure seekers, idle dreamers, female politicians, or busy philan- 
thropists, too full of engagements to give one thought to household 
cares and household duties ? 

In large establishments the lady will have her housekeeper, who saves her the 
trouble of looking after the minutie of the servants’ work ; but even the great lady 
will not have good servants if she knows nothing of them herself. Some ladies visit 
the East End, look after the poor in their own neighbourhood, or go long distances to 
amuse girls from factories and workshops, but do not even know the names of their own 
housemaids and kitchenmaids. They may show much sympathetic interest in the 
lives of the tailoress, or the milliner; but are often ignorant of the troubles and cares 
of those in their own household. The old proverb that ‘‘ charity begins at home ” may 
mean, that care and thought for the working classes should begin with the care and 
the thought for Mary, Jane, or Susan, who are dependent on their mistresses for their 
happiness, well-being, and in their earlier days of service, for their good or bad training. 

What is the reason that the mistress who has but one or two servants so often 
complains? May it be that she has not considered that an hour a day would be well 
spent in looking after her home, and in teaching and training her young and inexperienced 
servants. Has she shown the young nurse how to bathe the baby, and have everything 
to hand, no hurry, no sudden remembrance when baby is on her knees, after its pleasant 
bath, that the powder is in the next room, or that the clothes are not quite ready for 
use? Has she seen that the housework has been done well, the floors well scrubbed, 
the corners swept out, and the brass work bright ? 

A few minutes spent daily in each room will satisfy her that all is in order, and a 
more careful visit once a week when she gives out the clean linen, will show her that 
the beds are well made, and that clothes and rubbish are not stuffed away under the 
servants’ mattresses. Then she should visit the kitchen, and on the table should be 
spread before her all that is left of yesterday’s provisions, to enable her to see what 
more is wanted for the day’s consumption, nor should she neglect to see to the spotless 
cleanliness of the kitchen cupboards and drawers, and that no caps or hats are left on 
the dresser. Servants do not object to this overlooking on the part of their mistress, 
but get an enthusiasm for their work, as they find that it is dignified by approbation. 

Let me speak too of the general servant so much sought after, and to whom 
wages are paid of £18 to £24 a year: these are the higher class of ‘‘ generals.” 
They are found in families who live in well-furnished, substantial houses, where all is 
comfortable and often refined. The best are difficult to obtain, for it requires a most 
orderly head, a capable mind, and dexterous hands to combine the many duties required 
of the general servant. She must be parlour-maid, housemaid, and cook; thoroughly 
understand all the branches of domestic work ; and, above all, take a pride and pleasure 
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in seeing that her work is well done. For several reasons she may prefer such a place 
to those she might have in larger families with many servants. She will not have 
many mistresses to please and consider, as is the case of those who are under-servants 
in great establishments. She knows that all the work must be done by herself, and so 
she can plan and arrange best how to do it. She will enjoy being the one trusted and 
valued servant of the house, with no opportunity for jealousy, the bane of many 
servants. If there is any little pleasure to be had, any dainty bit to get, she has it 
all. She has no troublesome tempers to put up with but her own, should she have one, 
and we know that tempers improve where there is no friction. So for all these 
reasons a well-trained high-class ‘‘ general” has a very good place in domestic life. 

And how, it may be asked, are servants and mistresses to get well suited? It 
seems to me that the characters of each should be- gone into; inquiries should be 
made on both sides. Is it not a contract? and are there not two parties to a con- 
tract? Is it not as important to the one as to the other that the representations 
made on each side should be correct? The engagement may be made through adver- 
tising or through registry offices. The latter are in many cases a snare. When 
the servant has paid her registering fee she is told of this or that place, often at 
very long distances ; and she may at last find out that the office-keeper has merely 
copied out advertisements from the newspapers, without any knowledge of the place 
or mistress of whom she pretended to have such intimate acquaintance. There are of 
course many reliable and excellent registry offices. The misfortune is that the servant 
cannot distinguish for herself between the respectable ones and those that are not so. 
Advertising for places is often a successful way of finding good service : the mistress and 
maid are thus brought together without an intermediary, who may or may not represent 
the facts, and it will often be the cheapest and most expeditious way of finding a place. 

Young servants may never rise to the highest sphere of domestic work, for they 
may not have in them the capacity for higher work, or they may marry young, in 
which case there will be this advantage, that they will bring into the home of the 
working man many comforts of life—the result of domestic training. Visitors to the 
homes of the poor, whether in town or country, at once perceive if the wife has ever 
been in service, for in their homes there is an appearance of tidiness and comfort that 
is often missed in others of the same class. 

Servants are trained for service in many different ways ; some will not leave home 
till they are seventeen, after learning from careful mothers a great deal of household 
work. In many counties of England by that age girls will not only know how 
to bake, wash, and iron, but will understand something of cooking and house- 
cleaning. This training can alone come from the country homes; and that is no 
doubt the reason why people so often end their advertisements by saying, ‘‘ country 
servants preferred.” From London homes girls generally go out much earlier ; they 
are as a rule quite untrained in household work, and at first get small and often very 
hard and miserable places. 

It is often said that girls will not in the present day go into service, that they will 
only work at trades or in factories. This is partly true; but the dislike arises from the 
miserable life that the lowest class of general servants too often lead, and to such 
service the untrained girl can alone aspire. She is expected to know all about 
domestic work, and has probably never seen most of the articles of every-day use. 

The only training which a girl gets at present at the elementary schools which 
would directly help her in domestic work is needlework and cooking. Before long 
I hope to see added to this instruction in the London Board schools that of laundry- 
work and housework.? 

Another way in which girls are prepared for service is by being brought up in large 
industrial schools, some established for orphans and destitute children, others under 
the Poor Law or Industrial Acts. In such schools everything is well considered by 
committees of management, and the children are well looked after. The best and 
newest appliances are used, but the very perfection of the washing and laundry depart- 
ments often turn the girls into mere machines: they never have that valuable education 
of home life, where ‘‘ necessity is the mother of invention,” and where straitened means 
have caused the mistress to make the best of everything she had by her. 

To visit a large home of hundreds of children is in some respects a sad sight, 
when we consider the loneliness of heart of the little creatures, who appear before us 

1 At many schools in Liverpool such instruction is given. 
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in such perfect discipline. There can be no home feeling in large dormitories, in 
splendid kitchens, in immense dining halls. True, they are spotlessly clean and have 
every sanitary arrangement ; but at best they are a poor-substitute for home life. I 
often. find that the children who have been brought up in these institutions have 
knowledge but not education so far as it means drawing out and exercising the 
individual faculties. 

Small industrial homes are admirable ways of training young servants ; but better 
still is the training of girls in large or small houses where there are good upper servants, 
or an excellent mistress who will take an interest in such work, and in this way the 
best of all results can be obtained. In no way have I ever heard of such training being 
more successfully carried out than by Lady de Vesci in Ireland. For thirty years four 
girls, Roman Catholics and Protestants alike, have had a three years’ training in the 
laundry, and at the present time besides the laundry girls there are two in the house- 
maids’ department, and one in the still-room. 

Servants are so well off compared to all other wage-earning women, that they 
should save and be able to provide for marriage, for a rainy day, or for old age. We 
know it can be done, and happily in many instances provision is made. It will mean 
some self-denial, and some carefulness. Many of our modern luxuries have unfortunately 
descended very low in the social scale. What would our grandmothers have said to the 
young servant girl who spent nine shillings on photographs of herself in three months. 
Dress is also a cause of great waste of money. A mistress can do much when the 
servant is young, by showing the value of saving, the way that money should be laid 
out, the extravagance of buying cheap and inferior materials for dress, and many other 
thrifty habits. To many a mistress does the maid owe a debt of gratitude for having 
given her a bank book, and persistently encouraged her to put by whenever her wages 
were paid. Like many other virtues, thrift is quite easy when the habit is acquired, and 
the young servant will often get into the habit of saving through the good and kind 
influence of her mistress. 

We might learn some good lessons from American mistresses. We find that the 
American lady, whatever wealth she may possess, will yet look into all household arrange- 
ments with care. With us luxuries belong to all classes, from the smallest wage- 
earning girl to the lady who has her hundreds a year to spend on herself; and so, 
when we try to inculcate thrift in servants, we are struggling against an evil which has 
entered into the heart of our nation. 

I cannot finish these few words about servants without saying something of their 
pleasures. Are these sufficiently thought of? Are they enough considered ? 

On their part, how self-forgetting they are, often having more thought for the 
ailments of their mistress than for their own sufferings. What sleepless nights will 
the nurse have with a fretful baby; how often will unexpected work oblige a 
servant to give up her evening out with her friends; and how little does she see of 
the outside world in her two Sunday afternoons in the month, often the only time she 
is allowed to be out by daylight. 

Think of the poor little maid-of-all-work who sits alone night after night in her 
lonely kitchen, and who for companions has but black beetles or cockroaches. Can 
we wonder that she spends many pennies every week on those sensational serials that 
take her for a short time out of these dismal surroundings? Her mistress may never 
have offered to lend her any books, or taken into consideration how the evenings of 
the little drudge were spent. 

Alas! mistresses have much to answer for. What work has been left undone! 
What opportunities lost! And what unkind words, and thoughtless neglect of 
those who have lived under their own roofs. 

No rule can be laid down as to what pleasures should be given to servants: they 
must depend on the circumstances of the family in every respect; but does not this 
golden rule cover all the ground—‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them” ? 

I don’t say that there are not many bad and indifferent servants; but the careful 
mistress will try and make a good choice when engaging a servant, and if she finds 
out she has been mistaken, she will not keep one who will not fall into the ways of her 
orderly and well governed house. Who that has known the value of a good servant, 
the old and trusted friend of the family, the devoted friend of the children as they 
grow up, will not feel that a good servant is a treasure beyond all price. 








POTTERS IN RHINELAND. 
By WILLIAM WOODALL, M.P. 
Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


F]ONNOISSEURS love—and many who'have no pretension to that 
title are familiar with—the quaint drinking mugs and other vessels 
which are known as Grés de Flandres. Scoffers have said that the 
peculiar stoneware in question has been so named because it was 
never made in Flemish-land; but, as will presently be seen, the 
scoffers are wrong. The province of Limburg however, now divided 
between Germany and Belgium, which was so long one of the 
principal seats of this manufacture, has always been a frontier 
state, and had always been up to 1814 subject to the counts and other rulers 
of Flanders. The ware is in truth essentially German in its history, and in the 
characteristics of its diversified forms, and artistic embellishments. The precise 
date and place of its origin remain unknown. A _ well-authenticated fragment of 
the brown ware bears the date of 1539; but examples of a rude, unglazed, white 
ware, and of a coarse, earthen body of dark grey, smeared with a lead glaze, have 
been found in excavations, and may be supposed to have been the productions 
of a very remote period. But evidently, by the middle of the sixteenth century the 
art had attained to something like perfection. For 
two centuries Germany retained the monopoly, and 
kept Europe supplied with drinking vessels adapted 
very much to the tastes, to the measures, and to the 
usages of different lands. It was towards the end of 
the eighteenth century when a successful attempt was 
made by one Dwight of Fulham to produce the like 
articles in England. This was however a period of 
remarkable activity among English potters. The 
picturesque, though rude, puzzle-jugs and tygs had 
been the product of much ingenuity; but they were 
disappearing before the beautiful salt-glaze ware, much 
of which has never been excelled in perfection of form 
and sharpness of ornament, and which had attained to 
the highest degree of artistic quality before the advent 
of Josiah Wedgwood. The story of this rude, though 
eminently native craft, and of its development, has been 
charmingly told in his Art of the Old English Potter, by 
M. Louis Solon, to whose antiquarian and artistic 
researches the writer of this paper offers his very 
grateful acknowledgments. 
The stoneware however, properly so called, was THE CONNOISSEUR. 

probably produced in numberless localities all over 

Germany and the Low Countries, where suitable clay and natural aptitude existed. 
But there are a few districts to which peculiar interest attaches: these were seats of 
characteristic and often remarkable original styles. Among the most notable places 
was Siegburg, situated not far from Bonn, on a tributary of the Rhine. There were 
produced the tall cylindrical cannettes in what was long known as Cologne ware, and 
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other articles of a like kind in a white body, often unglazed, but richly embossed with 
elaborate and finely-chased figures and ornaments in relief. Siegburg suffered severely 
during the wars of the seventeenth century ; and the potters, despairing of being able 
to carry on their industry in peaceful security, finally emigrated to other lands. All 
attempts to induce them to return to their ruined abodes and desolated town were 
unsuccessful ; but about fifty years ago an enterprising and ingenious potter undertook 
to revive on the spot the old manufacture. With the aid of ancient moulds, dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood, he reproduced the ware of the old types, following 
closely the old traditions. These revivals found a ready market, by the agency of 
unscrupulous dealers, as veritable examples, and long held unchallenged their places 
in public museums and the cabinets of collectors as genuine examples of the much- 
prized ware of Siegburg. 
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THROWERS, 


Only second in historic importance, and quite distinct in character, were the 
productions of Raeren, a town near Aix-la-Chapelle. These latter were generally of 
a rich bronze-brown, covered with a brilliant salt glaze. Besides the familiar beer 
pots, ewers and jugs of great artistic pretensions were there produced. The decora- 
tive art of Raeren found employment in the production of religious and mythological 
drinking and dancing scenes, some adapted from the engravings of the time, others 
undoubtedly the creation of local modellers and displaying great original talent. 

Similar in style and colour to the ware of Raeren were the productions of Frechen, 
among which may be included a well-known jug, the neck of which is adorned with 
a grotesque long-bearded face, called in England ‘‘ Grey Beard,” or sometimes known 
as ‘* Bellarmine.” 

On all these peaceful centres of ingenious and profitable industry grim-visaged 
war wrought ruthless devastation. In their despair the potters of the Low Countries 
abandoned the places in which their art was, like themselves, native and to the 
manner of the country born. Many sought refuge on the other side of the Rhine, 
and among other places which were to rejoice in the accession of the emigrants was 
the district lying a little to the east, opposite the confluence of the Moselle with the 
Rhine. Now forming part of the province of Nassau, this territory was, up to 1803, 
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under divided jurisdiction: it was part of the electorate of Treves and of the county 
of Wied. The district had been from time immemorial identified with the production 
of pottery to such an extent that it had become known as the ‘‘ Kannenbacherland,” or 
the country of the potters—much as the like region in North Staffordshire is known 
to all men as The Potteries. 

In the year 1614, it appears that the Earl of Isenbourg, with commendable 
sagacity, made grants of land, and gave exemptions from taxation, with other 
tempting privileges, to one Bertram Knédtgen, a potter of Siegburg, by way of 
inducing him and his fellow-workers to transfer their art from its old home and to 
settle in this locality. 
The men of Siegburg 
i, sa and of Raeren thus en- 

| Se ; couraged flocked into the 
ae a Me.  i($jnew country, and found 
: = there the peace and the 
protection for which in 
their old homes they had 
sighed in vain. Their art 
thus transplanted has 
survived many vicissi- 
tudes, at times has been 
well-nigh extinguished, 
but has happily revived, 
and it flourishes to-day 
in greater volume than 
ever, the name. of 
Knédtgen being _ still 
borne by many of those 
who are associated with 
its fortunes. 
In the earlier days of 
which we have spoken 
the stoneware of the 
Kannenbiacherland had 
no special character of its 
own, sufficient to make 
it easily distinguishable 
from the productions of 
Ay the Limbourg centre 
Lig BURNISHERS. from which it had been 
imported. Asa general 
rule it may be said that one seldom finds original figure subjects, or delicate friezes 
of ornamentation, such as those which are the glories of the treasured examples of 
old Siegburg and Raeren. When subjects of this kind are found they are generally 
borrowed from the older types. The relief ornamentation was generally impressed by 
small metal seals, and these rosettes were then connected by stems and branches 
incised in the clay. Often enough a medallion portrait or heraldic panel occupies the 
centre of the piece, but such always has the appearance of being a mere accessory 
rather than an essential detail in the general and harmonious design. The effect thus 
obtained was heightened by the employment of bright coloured enamels, in deference 
to the rather gaudy taste of the age; harmonious blendings of purples and blues are 
the principal characteristic of the ware. 

It is time however that we made the closer acquaintance of the Kannenbiacher- 
land. Crossing the bridge of boats at Coblenz, we pass where a pretty road makes 
its way by easy gradients for some six miles or so to the country of the potters. 
Descending towards the river is a constant succession of carts, some heavily laden with 
clay, others carrying grey bottles, blue vases, and the familiar products of the local 
ceramists: the industrial occupation of the district we are approaching is thus 
sufficiently indicated. 

The Kannenbacherland of to-day comprises nine busy villages, of which the two 
most populous, Héhr and Grenzhausen, give a common title to the whole district. 
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Hohr has the air of a small but flourishing town of between 2,000 and 3,000 popula- 
tion. On approaching it by the road from Coblenz, the evidences of its craft obtrude 
themselves on every hand. The processes of manufacture are often carried on under 
the public gaze, and in passing along it is easy to see how the productions are 
diversified : here a factory of sanitary ware presenting itself, there one of terra-cotta 
for architectural purposes, stone bottles for ink or beer abounding on every hand, 
while the blue revival of the Grés de Flandres is-.everywhere en evidence. There are 
about fifty ovens in which the ware is fixed, and these belong to almost as many master 
employers. The factories are therefore small in size, employing often less than a 
dozen workpeople, but presenting many features which increase the interest of the 
visitor as he becomes more 
closely acquainted with by 
their usages. 

Grenzhausen, about one- 
fourth less in population 
than HOhr, is like unto it 
in general characteristics. 
Chemical utensils and drain 
pipes are among the special 
goods manufactured; but 
Grenzhausenis pre-eminent- 
ly the home of the Kannen- 
bacher, the maker of the 
jugs and mugs which are 
the joy of the South-German 
beer-drinker. In appear- 
ance however it presents no 
striking difference to the 
general features observable 
at Héhr. The same may be 
said of Brounbach, of Rons- 
bach, and of Hilgert, Ma- 
gendorf, Wirges, Hillscheid 
and Arzbach, save that in 
all these last-named the 
population is chiefly em- 
ployed in the production of 
bottles for mineral waters. 
The demand for these is 
enormous, the annual sale FINISHING TOUCHES, 
being counted in millions. 

The visitor to the district known so well as the Staffordshire Potteries learns with 
invariable surprise that although a primitive art was once active there, dependent 
simply upon the clay and marls locally found, the development which has been going 
on during the last century, and which Josiah Wedgwood did so much to advance, has 
led to the creation of a great industry employing a vast population, the whole or 
nearly the whole of the material for which is brought from a distance. In an ordinary 
china teacup, or earthenware dinner-service of Staffordshire manufacture, there is not 
a particle of local clay. The kaolin, the flint, the Cornish stone, all are sea-borne 
from the southern coasts ; while from the cattle upon South American hills come the 
bones that after calcining go to give certain special qualities to our English porcelain. 
Some interesting and successful potteries have been established in proximity to the 
kaolin fields of Dorset and Devonshire, but they are small and unimportant in com- 
parison with the great enterprises which have behind them the abundant coalfields of 
North Staffordshire and the skilled industry of the hereditary craftsmen who have so 
well maintained there the local traditions, while they have been constantly intent upon 
making further advances in the development of the potter’s art. 

In the Héhr-Grenzhausen country, on the contrary, the raw material is contiguous 
and abundant. It is a plastic marl to which a little sand is added to facilitate manipu- 
lation and to prevent the cracking of the ware during the periods of drying and con- 
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traction consequent thereon. This clay besides satisfying the local requirements is 
exported in considerable quantities to the great potteries of Saarguemines, as well as 
to remote countries like Holland, Russia, and Sweden, where it is further blended in 
the preparation of the material from which the distinctive earthenwares of those 
countries are produced. 

In general appearance the factories of Héhr-Grenzhausen suggest a comparison 
with the small potteries that might have been built in Staffordshire in the far-away pre- 
Wedgwood days. There is the same absence of architectural design, the same look 
of hap-hazardness, the familiar maze without the smallest suggestion of a plan. All 
the world over indeed there is a family likeness between the workshops, wherein the 
potter’s simple craft was pursued until the very modern edifices of the great houses of 
to-day came to be constructed. It is not impossible that under the influences thus 
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PACKING THE OVEN. 


foreshadowed the handicraft may disappear, and with it the imagery that is as true 
to-day as it was thousands of years ago, of clay in the potter’s hands, and of the 
power which he possessed, of his simple volition, of the same lump, to make one vessel 
unto honour and another unto dishonour ! 

It is however noticeable that the ancient art of the ‘‘ thrower”—the potter of 
antiquity—is largely practised here, though many of the objects are pressed from 
plaster moulds. Women are employed to attach the handles and spouts and to finish 
the ware after it has left the thrower. Upon the women too devolves the delicate 
work of scratching in the clay such patterns of flowers and arabesques as form a 
rough decoration on the surface. Models or patterns are rarely used. The women 
trace their design with great freedom of hand. These devices in ‘‘ scratching” are 
subsequently relieved by broad touches of colour, the cobalt used being mixed with 
water and clay, with a further admixture of salt to make the pigment run fluidly 
under the brush. 

The apprentices serve a term of from three to four years, and the workpeople are 
paid upon a system of piecework called ‘‘ Tagenwerken,” under which a given number 
of differing articles are adopted as the unit for calculating the work per day. For 
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example, a man is understood to make in one day 240 mineral-water bottles or 160 
mugs of one litre size. 

The process of firing differs materially from that commonly pursued in the ordinary 
manufacture of pottery. There the oven is vertical, enclosed within a bottle-shaped 
‘‘ hovel,” which protects it and the fires from the external weather. At Hoéhr-Grenz- 
hausen the oven is of a long horizontal form, with apertures at intervals along each 
side of the arched roof, covered by earthenware slabs which are removable at particular 
stages of the firing. This is for the purpose of throwing in the salt, the fusing of 
which at the proper heat gives to the ware its glazed surface. 
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— THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 





In taking our leave of Héhr-Grenzhausen it only remains to be added that among 
the numerous institutions which partly under Government patronage and in other 
cases wholly of voluntary initiative, but which appear to be doing good service in the 
advancement of their interests, is the Royal Trade School, established and largely 
sustained by the Prussian Government for the special improvement and development 
of the local industry. When visited by the writer as a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Technical Instruction, the school was housed in an old building, but plans had 
been prepared for the erection of a new and commodious structure. The director, a 
native of the district, had studied at Frankfort and in the School of Industrial Art at 
Vienna. In the daytime instruction was given to the sons of manufacturers, who 
were encouraged, after completing their preliminary courses, to design, model, and 
complete original works, in the hope of their being of commercial value. It is claimed 
that some of the most successful patterns of recent times have thus had their origin 
in the Technical School. 
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OVERLAND FROM INDIA. 
( Concluded.) 


By SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E. 


III.—A THOUSAND-MILE RIDE AcROosS PERSIA.— Continued. 


Teheran. 


EHERAN has often been described before, and is not a par- 
ticularly interesting city. It was quite an insignificant place 
until about a century ago, when the new dynasty of the Khajars 
made it their capital. We must not expect, therefore, to find in 
it either venerable remains of ancient history as at Persepolis, or 
great architectural works of the best period as at Ispahan. The 
Khajars are a Tartar race more gifted with rude energy than 
artistic taste, and long before they rose from obscurity the 
creative art of Persia had far passed its zenith. Artistic feeling, 

however, and to a certain extent artistic execution, may still be found among the 
Persians ; and the tourist in search of the beautiful in art will even now be rewarded 
for a diligent search in the streets and bazaars of the modern Persian capital. But the 
general aspect of the city is not at all imposing. The older part is the ordinary 
labyrinth of narrow, crooked lanes which is commonly found in Oriental towns, with 
here and there an open space decorated with trees and a tank. The newer quarter, 
on the contrary, delights in broad, straight avenues with numerous walled gardens, 
which give it a semi-suburban look. This semi-suburban look naturally increases 
as we approach the outskirts, and in some parts we have to pass through cultivated 
fields before we reach the city walls. The whole place has thus an unfinished 
appearance asif it were still growing, and many people will tell you that in reality 
it is growing very fast both in numbers and prosperity, but I did not remain long 
enough to form any independent judgment on this point. 

Teheran has, however, at all times one peculiarity which can atone for many defects 

-a magnificent view of the great Shirman range close at hand, with the splendid, snow- 
capped conical peak of Demavend towering up to a height of nearly 20,000 feet. And 
these high mountains are not merely picturesque adjuncts of the city, they protect it 
from the cold north winds in winter ; they give it cool breezes in the hot weather ; they 
supply it with an abundance of beautiful clear water, which an extremely dry climate 
makes peculiarly grateful ; and they afford the richer inhabitants delightful summer 
retreats. All the members of the Corps Diplomatique, and many of the native dignitaries, 
have their summer quarters on the lower slopes, within an easy ride of the Legations 
and the public offices. 

From Teheran the direct route to Western Europe lies through Kasvin to Resht 
and Enzeli, on the southern shore of the Caspian, where one gets a Russian steamer 
to Baku. From Baku there is a railway through Tiflis to Batoum, on the Black Sea, 
and there one finds steamers either to Constantinople or to Odessa, both of which are 
connected by raii with Paris. Having been already four years anda half absent from 
England I felt much inclined to take one of these direct routes by which I could reach 
home comfortably in a fortnight, but I had received permission from the Russian 
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Government to visit Merv and Bokhara by the new Trans-Caspian Railway, and I felt that 
such a good opportunity of getting a peep at Russian Central Asia ought not to be 
thrown away. I decided, therefore, to make for Uzun Ada, the railway-terminus on the 
Caspian, but I unexpectedly found great difficulty in obtaining the requisite information 
as to how I could get there. It seemed pretty certain that I must embark either at 
Meshed-i-Ser or at Bender-i-Gaz, but a truly Oriental vagueness pervaded the minds of 
the best authorities regarding the roads to these two ports, and the movements of the 
steamers touching at them. Meshed-i-Ser was evidently by far the nearer of the two, 
but on inquiry I discovered that the road to it was very bad and very poorly supplied 
with post-horses, and that the so-called ‘‘ port” was an open roadstead capable of 
being used only in calm weather. Thus it was very uncertain how long I should take 
to reach the ‘‘ port” ; and supposing I arrived in time, it was doubtful whether the sea 
would be calm enough to admit of my getting on board. The idea of sitting idle for a 
week, or perhaps a fortnight, in a miserable little village built on a feverish swamp 
was not at all agreeable ; and I felt it would be better to ride a hundred miles or so 
further to Bender-i-Gaz, where the steamers can touch in all weathers. Unfortunately 
on this route likewise there was an element of uncertainty. No one could say confi- 
dently how long the journey would take. By the advice of the best authorities I 
allowed myself eight days, and I did it in five days and a half. 


The Meshed Road. 


In the first place I had to ride some two hundred miles by the galloping post on what 
may be called the Great Eastern road which leads to Meshed. I had been warned that 
the post on this road was very badly organized, and at the end of the first stage I had a 
disagreeable proof that the warning was well-founded. The post-master was absent ; 
the horses in the stable were lean, miserable, tired animals ; and the post-boy would not 
undertake to start before midnight. Being impatient to get on I opened negotiations 
with some Jews in the village close by, and soon concluded an arrangement by which 
I should get horses from them at once. So far all was well ; but when the horses were 
brought to the station to be loaded the post-boys raised objections, and a free fight 
ensued. For some time I tried to restore order and effect a compromise, but I had to 
give up the attempt in despair : both parties had evidently old scorces to pay off, and 
considered that a general day of reckoning had come. Only once did I interfere 
actively, at the risk of coming in for a share of the blows. An old Jew, so decrepit 
that he could hardly walk, tottered into the struggle and began laying about him with 
a heavy stick as long as himself. Very soon he was knocked over, and seemed in such 
imminent danger of being beaten to death or strangled that I abandoned for a moment 
my principles of non-intervention and made a rush with my servant to rescue him. 
The fight must have lasted more than an hour, with occasional interludes during which 
the combatants rested so far as their hands and feet were concerned, and like certain 
heroes of the /iiad gave free scope to their tongues. I must say, however, in justice 
to Homer, that the vituperation of even his most sharp-tongued heroes is mild and 
refined in comparison with the language used on the occasion I am describing. Though 
disgusted with the brutality of the scene, and maintaining a strictly neutral attitude, I 
inwardly hoped the Jews would win so that I might have good horses to continue my 
journey ; and I congratulated myself when they finally remained masters of the field. 
But my satisfaction was short-lived. The commander of the Hebrews, having routed 
and silenced the enemy, delivered to his followers in an excited tone an oration, ap- 
parently eloquent but to me unintelligible, and then suddenly withdrew his forces. In 
vain I urged him to follow up and complete his victory by fulfilling his agreement with 
me, and I even offered to double the sum I had promised. Fired with martial ardour, he 
had now a soul above bargaining. Without condescending to give me any explanations, 
he strutted away majestically to his village and I saw him no more. The following 
stages were by no means so bad, but they were far from satisfactory, and it took me 
three days to reach Demgan, which cannot be much more than 200 miles from Teheran. 


The Road to Bender-i-Gaz. . 


Here I had to leave the great Eastern post-road and strike northward across the 
hills to the Caspian. A muleteer with a good team undertook to bring me to Bender- 
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i-Gaz, the port of Astrabad, in three days, and I madea contract with him accordingly. 
From the great Meshed road to the Caspian is a journey of about two days and 
a half. The first day we wound our way slowly up to the top of a range of hills, 
and then descended into a fine, well-watered valley, where we passed the night in 
a village built on terraces on a steep hillside. The next day the road was still 
more beautiful. We began by climbing up to a considerable height, and then went 
down the bed of a stream through a long, deep, winding gorge, at the end of which 
I looked back and saw rising to a great height one of the most magnificent walls of 
rock I had ever beheld. I saw by the way many strange creatures whose character and 
habits I should have been glad to hear something about. The one that most frequently 
attracted my attention was a big black beetle, which acted as scavenger on the road, and 
whose energy and perseverance might fairly challenge comparison with those of the 
proverbial ant. He was generally to be seen transporting a ball of matter much bigger 
than himself—rolling it before him when on level ground or on an upward incline, and 
fixing himself tightly into it when he rolled it down a slope. Often when toiling 
upwards his precious burden would break away from him and roll down into the 
hollow, but he would always scamper after it and begin the labour afresh with the 
calm, dogged determination of a Sisyphus. And it is not merely the perseverance of 
this little animal that is deserving of admiration. His engineering talent is likewise 
worthy of respect. When he meets with an obstacle on his way he first tries to turn 
it, and if this does not succeed he makes a nice smooth road along which his big ball 
may be rolled. 

In the well-wooded valley at the foot of the great wall of rock there were probably 
plenty of these industrious beetles, but the representative of the animal creation which 
there chiefly attracted my attention was a creature much more familiar to English eyes— 
the common magpie. During an hour or two I saw there as many magpies as I have ever 
seen in England in as many months, or perhaps as many years, and I could not detect 
in them anything distinguishing them from the European members of the species. 
When I had seen twenty or thirty of them I remembered the modern augurs who 
predict joy, grief, marriage, and death by the number of magpies which cross their 
path ; and I could not help thinking that in this pretty valley of the Elbruz these prophets 
would often find themselves sorely puzzled, and would have to add a good many verses 
to the doggerel which forms the text for their divinations. 

The latter part of the day’s journey lay through a valley which, so far as general 
appearance went, might have been in some remote part of the Scottish Highlands, 
and this impression was confirmed when I found, near the brink of the ‘‘ brawling 
burn,” a charming little bit of greensward be-sprinkled with real genuine forget-me- 
nots. My servant, who generally had reason to lament my inexplicable impatience to 
push on under all circumstances, could not understand why I should wish to linger in 
such a spot, where there was nothing to eat and nothing particular to do; but as I 
could not imagine any Persian equivalents for such expressions as ‘‘ home associations ” 
and the like, I refrained from attempting to satisfy his curiosity, and I presume he fell 
back on the common explanation of such recondite phenomena—that British eccentri- 
cities are quite unfathomable. 

Towards evening we ascended the hillside, and found in the forest a little village 
where we were to spend the night. At first the inhabitants did not show themselves 
at all inclined to give us accommodation, but when we told them that we should pay 
them for everything we might receive, they became much more hospitable, and gave us 
an empty house in which to spend the night. It looked uninviting, but had at least one 
advantage over more comfortable quarters—it helped me to comply with the request of 
the muleteers that next morning we should make a very early start. The reason for 
this request was that the time required for reaching Bender-i-Gaz was very uncertain. 
With fine weather and the road in tolerably good condition we might reach it in six or 
seven hours, but during heavy rains it might take twice as long, or be altogether 
impossible. Having had some experience of Persian exaggeration, I was a little 
sceptical about the difficulties so graphically described, but my scepticism was very 
soon cured. Though there had been no rain for a day, or two, the mules were soon 
plunging up to their knees in mud, and at some places it was difficult to advance at all. 

Our path lay through the great forest that covers the northern slopes of the Elbruz 
range throughout the whole length of the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan. So 
far as I could observe, nothing is done by the Government or by private individuals 
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for the regular exploitation of this forest. The young trees have to struggle up 
without human assistance, and the old ones are allowed to rot, so that if the traveller 
goes a few yards off the path he probably sinks up to his knees in soft mould, formed 
by centuries of decomposition—a capital nursery for fevers as well as for new vegeta- 
tion. A Russian who had built some wooden houses on the shore of the Caspian 
assured me that the timber was too soft for building purposes, and this may be one of 
the reasons why it is not more extensively used. This is a question which may be left 
for decision to the company which has recently been formed for developing the natural 
resources of Persia: for my own part I confine myself to remarking that from the 
picturesque point of view the forest is admirable. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than some of the fine old trees—their gnarled trunks and fantastically twisted branches, 
covered with ruddy, dark-brown, velvet-like moss, standing out against the delicate, 
light-green tints of spring foliage. At some of the most beautiful spots I instinctively 
looked about for a ‘‘ fairies’ ring,” but truth compels me to admit that I could find no 
trace of the little elves who would have been here so thoroughly at home. Perhaps in 
Persia the fairies, like other respectable people, refrain from dancing, and this would 
account for no fairies’ rings being discovered. 


Bender-i-Gaz. 


In spite of the bad state of the road we reached our destination early in the after- 
noon. Bender-i-Gaz turned out to be a mere village, built on a marsh close to the 
water’s edge, and even the famous harbour did not make the expected impression, 
because the long spit of sand which protects it from the storms of the Caspian is so 
low as to be hardly visible from the shore. To the ordinary naked eye all that can be 
seen is a little low island near the eastern end of the spit. This is Ashurada, which 
was occupied by the Russians in the time of the Empress Catherine, and which has 
since been used by them as a naval station. It looks a miserable place, and so near the 
level of the water that the few wooden buildings which are the only signs of its being 
inhabited seem in danger of being swept away by the first heavy sea rolling in from 
the north. In reality, however, there is no danger of such a catastrophe, for the 
settlement has now existed for about a century, and nothing of the kind, so far as I 
could learn, has ever occurred. 


The Terminus of the Transcaspian Railway. 


From Bender-i-Gaz I proceeded on a very comfortable steamer, propelled by 
petroleum and fitted up with the electric light, to Uzun Ada, the terminus of the 
famous Transcaspian railway. Here I landed, and made a most interesting tour 
in Transcaspia and Turkestan, including a visit to Askhabad, Merv, Bokhara, Samar- 
cand, and Tashkent ; but as this was a digression, and cannot be regarded as a part of 
the overland route which I am describing, I refrain from asking the reader to accompany 
me to those places. On my return to Uzun Ada I took steamer to Astrakhan, and 
thence sailed up the Volga to Syzran, from whence I came home by rail through 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Berlin. The whole tour, including the Transcaspian 
digression, had lasted a little over three months. Without such digressions, a well- 
seasoned traveller, who requires no blank days for rest, and can ride a thousand miles 
in ten days, might do the journey easily enough in six weeks. 











A GLIMPSE OF OSTERLEY PARK. 
BELONGING TO THE EARL OF JERSEY. 
By ELIZABETH BALCH. 


m)HE original ‘‘ Manor of Osterlee” belonged to one John de Osterlee in the 
time of Edward I., and after passing through several hands, being held 
as church lands by the Prior and Convent of Sheen, and again by the 
Abbess and Convent of Syon, after twice reverting to the crown, it 
eventually became the property of the merchant prince, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, in 1570. The mansion constructed by him, was, we are 
told, widely celebrated for its splendour, and its splendid hospitality. 
To it, amongst others, came that universal visitor Queen Elizabeth, 
in all the dignity of ruff and farthingale. In her honour there was feasting, and 
dancing, and various exhibitions held in high esteem at the time, and so loyal was 
the knight her host, that when her Majesty expressed the opinion that the court 
in front of the house was too large, and ‘‘ would appear more handsome if divided with 
a wall in the middle,” a wall was straightway erected, silently, during the night, while 
the maiden Queen slept. On her awakening she was astonished to find her suggestion 
solidly realized, the court was divided by a wall of stone.. Whether her appreciation 
of this prompt deference to her ideas was shown in equally substantial fashion we are 
not told, but on the other hand we learn that Sir Thomas paid the penalty which 
mortals generally incur when they inconvenience themselves in order to please others. 
There were those not slow to find a cutting witticism wherewith to describe the knightly 
action, and courtiers laughed loudly when the wits remarked that ‘‘any house is more 
easily divided than united.” Some well-known domestic differences existing in the 
Gresham family sharpened the saying into painful meaning, and added a piquant zest 
to the words, but this only heightened the enjoyment of the wits, and made their 
laughter more hearty. 

After the death of Lady Gresham, Sir Edward Coke, the Earl of Desmond, Sir, 
William Waller, and Dr. Nicholas Barbon, in turn resided at Osterley, which was by 
the last-named occupant mortgaged to Sir Francis Child, Lord Mayor of London, and 
the first banker who gave up the goldsmith’s business, these two branches being in 
olden times almost invariably united under the same firm. For many years Messrs. 
Child and Co. were tenants of the chamber over Temple Bar. 

There is a good portrait of Sir Francis Child at Osterley, taken in his Lord 
Mayor’s robes, and bearing the date 1699, but not until 1711 did Osterley itself pass 
into his hands. From him the place descended to Robert Child, Esq., who strongly 
objected to giving his beautiful daughter in marriage to the wild and impecunious 
young Earl of Westmoreland. One day this ardent lover proposed a question to the 
father of the girl he meant to win for his wife, if pluck and determination could 
secure her, and very dexterously did he avail himself of the answer. 

‘**Child,” said the younger man to the elder, ‘‘I wish for your opinion on the 
following case: Suppose that you were in love with a girl, and her father refused his 
consent to the union, what should you do?” 

‘*Why! run away with her, to be sure,” replied the banker promptly ; and the 
young nobleman took him at his word. In true old-fashioned style he came to Berkeley 
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Square in a postchaise and four, and eloped with the lovely heiress who smiles at one 
to-day from the walls of the gallery at Osterley, in the charming portrait painted by 
Romney. The girl’s indignant father followed the runaways so quickly, and so nearly 
overtook them that Lord Westmoreland stood up in his carriage and shot the leading 
horse of Mr. Child’s chaise, which stopped the pursuit long enough for the lovers to 
get over the Border, and to be married at Gretna Green. 

Very wrathful was the father at being outwitted by his determined son-in-law, and 
he vowed that no son and heir of Lord Westmoreland should inherit his fortune. The 
whole of it, with Osterley included, was left by will to his child’s eldest daughter, that 
Lady Sarah Fane, who on May 23rd, 1804, married George Villiers, fifth Earl of 
Jersey. By his marriage, Lord Jersey became the head of the oldest bank in England, 
which still flourishes, although Temple Bar is gone and the Villiers family bear the 
additional surname of Child. 
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THE PORTICO. 


Long before Osterley came into the possession of the Earls of Jersey, when it was 
still the residence of Sir Thomas Gresham, the wealthy city knight, a poor little home- 
less scion of royalty, the Lady Mary Gray, was an unwilling prisoner, there entertained 
by a most unwilling host. This wasin 1569. She was small almost to dwarfishness, this 
troublesome little Tudor princess, but the royal will of King Edward VI. had entailed 
the regal succession of England and Ireland upon her and her posterity, in the event 
of her elder sisters dying without heirs, therefore she was an important personage. 
We all know how these sisters died: the noble Lady Jane Gray, ‘‘ Jane the Quene,” 
upon the scaffold, a victim to the mad ambition of others ; and the Lady Katherine 
Gray, wife of the Earl of Hertford, at Sir Owen Hopton’s residence in Suffolk, after 
long years of imprisonment, a victim of Elizabeth’s jealous state policy. 

It is said that Sir Thomas Gresham added princely bribes to earnest entreaties that 
he might be relieved of his royal guest, but in spite of both the Lady Mary was left 
during several years in his charge, either at Gresham House or at Osterley. From this 
latter place, after the death of her husband, Thomas Keyes, the luckless prisoner 
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wrote to Lord Burghley ‘‘ that as God had taken away the cause of her Majesty’s 
displeasure, she begged to be restored to her favour, that great and long-desired 
jewel.” But all the knight’s entreaties, all his wife’simpatience at this unwished-for 
addition to the household, all the letters of the Lady Mary herself, were unavailing, 
and Osterley was not always, whilst used as a prison house, quite the peaceful retreat 
that it now looks. 

After seven long years of durance under the charge of first one and then another 
unwilling gaoler, poor little Lady Mary Gray was allowed a freedom she scarcely knew 
the use of, and at last she died, destitute and obscure, yet nevertheless heiress by the 
unrepealed Act of Parliament Settlement, to the royal crown of England. 

Some of the old tapestry at Osterley, hanging in a side corridor, represents the 
three elements, air, earth, and water ; fire, the fourth element, is missing. One entire 
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THE GARDEN FRONT. 


room is decorated with rose Gobelin. The colouring of this Gobelin tapestry is as 
perfect to-day as when it was first brought from France, although that date was 1775. 
In design the carpet of the room corresponds with the decorations of the ceiling, an 
idea which Adam was particularly fond of carrying out. Delicate medallions are 
painted on the ceiling, the work of Angelica Kauffmann, and small painted medallions 
are introduced among the carvings of the white marble mantelpiece. In one corner of 
this room stands an ebony and silver table supporting a large silver-framed mirror, 
which are said to have been used by Queen Elizabeth, and were given to the Countess 
of Shrewsbury by George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham. A rare inlaid cabinet 
is near this, and on a large table a rose-coloured satin table cover with rich Indian 
embroidery harmonizes well with the rose tapestry of an earlier date. 

While Angelica Kauffmann painted the medallions on the ceiling in this room, her 
husband, Zucchi, was busy with his brush in the large dining-room, where the peculiar 
style of the Adam decorations has full play. The walls of this apartment are in tints of 
the tenderest green and the very palest pink, these colours being panelled by delicate 
scroll-work and artistic designs in the white composition which was known only to the 
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Adam brothers. Three large pictures, and several smaller ones, all being scenes and 
landscapes by Zucchi, are framed in this white scroll-work, while the same curving lines, 
with grapes and vine leaves, outline the pink and green panels of the ceiling, the design 
of which corresponds with the design of the neutral-tinted carpet. The tiny scroll pattern 
of the window mouldings are repeated in the ornamentation of the mahogany doors with 
their artistic brass locks, and are again found in the design of the buffets and side tables, 
where the ram’s head is introduced, which recurs more than once in both furniture and 
ornaments. Even the tablecloths were made to correspond in their woven patterns, and 
some are still in use bearing the date 1779. This careful and minute arrangement of 
detail is found only in an ‘‘ Adam house,” the style of which is equivalent to the 
Louis XVI. style in France, although some years anterior to it. Osterley is supposed 
to be the purest specimen of this style extant in England, the house where the ideas of 
the Adam brothers found their fullest vent. 
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THE DINING ROOM, 


The outside of the house is of dark-red brick, built in the form of a quadrangle, 
the centre of which is an open court. The large portico preceding this open court, is 
reached by a broad flight of stone steps, and is supported by twelve Ionic columns of 
grey stone. The roofing of the portico as well as the end walls, is richly decorated 
with scrolls and artistic designs executed in the same white composition of which 
Adam was almost inordinately fond. Upon leaving the portico, and crossing the open 
court, one reaches the great hall of entrance, where the white decorations upon a 
greyish-blue ground of the walls and ceiling, at once suggest those of the celebrated 
Wedgewood china. Statues here stand in niches, and marble busts on pedestals ; 
quaint old couches covered with green leather, the white wood-work carved in classical 
patterns introducing the ram’s head which is found frequently throughout the house, 
stand as uncompromising relics of earlier days when soft cushioned lounging divans 
were unknown. The floor of the hall is of tiled marble. Out of the hall runs the 
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long gallery 130 feet in length, at one end of which hangs a portrait of the first Duke 
of Buckingham, by Rubens, that celebrated George Villiers who was the favourite of 
Charles Il., and whose elder half-brother was the ancestor of the Earls of Jersey. 
Opposite this picture at the other end of the gallery is a Vandyck portrait of Charles I. 
on a white horse, almost identical with the one at Highclere Castle. It is said that 
six of these particular portraits of the unfortunate King are in existence, one of them 
being the property of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The lovely Sarah, Countess of 
Westmoreland, already mentioned, painted by Romney, hangs opposite her husband, 
by the same artist, but the picture of the celebrated Countess of Jersey, daughter of 
Lady Westmoreland, is to be found in Lord Jersey’s room. Lord Byron sang of her 
beauty, and Mr. Greville writes of her ‘‘ vivacity, spirit, and good nature,” as well 
as of ‘‘her funny good qualities.” Lady Jersey was in her day a great social power, 
and was one of the famous 
committee who decided upon 
the rights of admission to 
Almack’s, for which more 
qualifications were needed 
than most people possess for 
admission to heaven. 

Lord Malmesbury in his 
diary speaks of Lady Jersey 
as ‘‘a most remarkable 
woman, and almost a Eu- 
ropean personage, for no 
crowned head or representa- 
tive of royalty ever landed 
in England without imme- 
diately calling upon her, and 
being found in her salon 
during his stay.” 

It is in the drawing-room 
at Osterley that we find the 
crimson and gold frieze which 
Horace Walpole wrote of as 
having been taken from the 
Palace of the Sun, but which, 
with parts of the design of 
the ceiling, was in reality 
copied from the Acropolis at 
Greece. There is more colour 
in this room than in any other 
' apartment of the house, al- 
THE STATE BED. ways excepting the tapestry 
room, but colour so wonder- 
fully blended that no one tint offends the eye. Pale blues and pinks, and a lovely 
mellow golden-green with which the greens of to-day cannot be made to harmonize, 
and dark-red and gold all blend curiously one with another. More carved mahogany 
doors are here, more quaint artistic locks in brass, and a wide silver grate with 
silver fire-dogs, the chairs that ‘‘make harmony,” and softly-coloured brocades and 
damasks. But no crude sketch in black and white can give any idea of this rainbow- 
hued colouring, formed of tints and tones and shades, with graceful curving lines, 
and tender touches of artistic skill displayed everywhere, in this spot ‘‘ worthy of Eve 
before the Fall.” 

A portrait of Mr. Child, by Romney, is the principal picture in the drawing-room. 

All pure and almost cold is the white and green of Lady Jersey’s own room, with 
its large bed having a dome not unlike the Napoleon tomb at the Invalides, and 
slender, flower-painted posts, and delicate silken hangings. Over the carved white 
marble chimneypiece hangs one of the many beautiful mirrors to be found in all the- 
rooms of the house, where cupids support the Child crest of an eagle. Of all these 
mirrors perhaps the best is the one in Mrs. Child’s dressing-room, where the lovely 
face of Lady Westmoreland as a child, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is framed 
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with the glass in carved white wood. Picture and setting are perfect in their purity 
and grace. 

Beside those already mentioned there is a Pompeiian room painted by Angelica 
Kauffmann, which is now used as a schoolroom ; and Lord Jersey’s room, hung in 
pale yellow, and having slender-legged Chippendale chairs and tables ; and the stair- 
case, above which is the ceiling painted by Rubens, with the apotheosis of William 
Prince of Orange, assassinated at Delft, in 1584. It was Robert Child who brought 
this painting from Holland. In the hall below the staircase hang three curious lamps, 
in the forms of rams’ heads. And last but not least comes the cool, quiet library. 
Green is here again the prevailing colour, while all the woodwork and the bookcases, 
as well as the frames and decorations, are of carved white wood. More pictures by 
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THE STABLE COURT. 


Zucchi, of pastoral subjects, and singularly soft in colouring, adorn both walls and 
ceiling. 

Amongst the curious things at Osterley must be mentioned a great silver bath, or 
wine-cooler—for both uses have been suggested as possible for the massive round 
bowl-shaped dish weighing 1,680 ounces, having the royal arms of England in the 
centre, and the arms of the Childs on shields supported by lions. There are said to 
be eleven such baths of different designs in England. 

There are no picturesque undulations in the park, but the very monotony of the 
stretching green where the cattle feed peacefully, produces a restful, almost dreamy 
sensation in its quiet seclusion, enclosed by a belt of further trees which stand like 
sentinels between the drowsy quiet of the place and the restless roar of the great city 
only nine miles away. 











EDUCATION AND THE WORKING MAN. 
By LEONARD NOBLE. 





HE enormous strides that the question of education has taken of 
late years among the working classes, cannot fail to have attracted 
the attention of even the most casual student of men and things. 
As is invariably the case with any conspicuous progress that has 
been made, or any visible reformation that has taken place, this 
improved order of things has been accompanied by loud cries from 
those who have yet to be convinced that this progress is for the 

















general good. Many men who have never doubted the enormous 
value of higher education when applied to their own individual cases 
and their own class, will yet question whether we are not running a risk that we 
are not justified in running, when we offer to the working classes the same advan- 
tages adapted to the peculiarities of their requirements. We often hear it stated 
that in our grandfathers’ times better workmen could be found who could neither 
read nor write, than it is possible to find now among those who have the advantages 
of the three R’s, and this degeneration is invariably attributed to that broad-backed 
scapegoat ‘‘ education,” nor is any attempt made to ascertain whether this falling off 
may or may not be traced to some entirely different source. Whether education is to 
the advantage, or the detriment of the working classes, is a question that the working 
man has taken entirely into his own hands by simply saying, ‘‘I will have education 
myself and will see that my children have it.” 

If those who are so ready to cry down education and who deplore the enormous 
strides it is making—a rapidly decreasing minority, | hope and believe—were to 
look nearer home and study the men they actually come in contact with, I think they 
would find more than enough to convince them that their fears are groundless, 
and that education tends to the ultimate good of the working man. Do we not 
almost invariably find among the working classes in London, that the best, and by that 
I mean the most useful, man we employ, is, in nine cases out of ten, the best all-round 
man too, if we take the trouble to find out? When ‘off duty” he is probably, to 
begin with, well educated, and he is trying to be better educated, then perhaps he is 
secretary to one or two slate-clubs or helping-hand societies, he is thrifty, his cottage 
or lodgings will be found neat and clean; if a young man he is sure to belong to some 
cricket or cycling club, and you may be quite sure that on Sunday afternoons he and 
his wife and ‘‘the kids” will turn out for their walk as smart and neat as any 
you will come across. We are too much in the habit of not sufficiently estimat- 
ing all these good points. Because they are brought out and developed in his 
own time, and not in ours, we are inclined to think they are no concern of ours, 
and we give no further consideration to them. I believe the encouragement of 
these good qualities is as much the concern of his employer as it is to the man’s 
own interest and advantage, and quite as much so as the way in which he does his 
work. When we see on the one hand that the most conscientious workman is also to 
be found among those who most thoroughly carry out all their home duties, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the link between the two higher qualities of the man’s better nature, 
especially as we are equally sure to find, on the othér hand, that the man who does his 
work in the most slovenly fashion is the man who has none of the home duties to per- 
form, and, were circumstances to thrust them on him, would do them in the same 
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slovenly fashion as he does his work. Surely then it is to our own interests to 
encourage the man in his attempt to improve himself, even if we can find no higher 
motive to induce us to do so. It will be at best a difficult matter for him, notwith- 
standing the immense assistance and increased opportunities that are now being 
offered him. It is all very well for those whose time is their own to say there is 
nothing very creditable in a man’s joining a class at some polytechnic school for one 
or two evenings during the week. It is sometimes urged that his only alternative to 
spending his evening in probably a small and crowded room, is to spend it in the 
public-house. A statement more wide of the mark has rarely been uttered, and only 
tends to show the speaker’s complete ignorance of the real nature of the man he is 
dealing with. The man who is honestly trying to improve his condition and education 
is not so utterly destitute of resource in himself that the public-house is the only 
recreation open to him during his spare time. He has plenty of other occupations 
and engagements for his leisure, and he is giving up a great deal when he voluntarily 
sacrifices one or two of his short evenings during the week, to endeavour to improve 
himself. He knows however the value of the sacrifice, makes it coolly and delibe- 
rately, and, if he is really the man I am trying to describe, does not shrink from it or 
think of turning back, but cheerfully smothers any regrets that may rise for congenial 
occupations and pleasures which he has thought fit to relinquish, innocent though 
they may have been, while probably not improving. And some of us are trying to 
put obstacles in this man’s endeavour, or if not going so far as that, perhaps are 
throwing cold water on it, by zo¢ doing anything to help him, which after all amounts 
to almost the same thing. Many advocates of technical education are to be found 
who will assist the cause they have at heart to the exclusion of almost all other 
branches of education. They cannot however really be separated, and he who wants 
the one must take the others, and the courses that are now being put forward by the 
working-men’s colleges of the present day must be taken as stepping-stones towards 
technical education. A great point will have been gained if only a few of those who 
urge the importance of this can be won over to see the difficulty of separating the 
two forms. 

From every point of view that the caviller can look at the question, if he looks at 
it honestly and straight in the face, I maintain he can only find one answer. Let him 
come and pay a visit to one of the large working-men’s colleges, and see if, after 
what he sees there, he can find it in his heart to deprecate in the slightest degree the 
energy which the working man is using to educate himself, or the opportunities that 
are there being offered him by those who know, or at any rate, thoroughly believe in, 
the value of the movement. At most of these colleges I believe the lowest age at 
which a student is admitted is seventeen or eighteen, and I have known a case of a 
father piteously appealing for the enrolment of his son, who he admitted was under 
the age, but as he was ‘‘nearly seventeen,” he hoped an exception might be made. 
The son’s age, on inquiry, proved to bejust over sixteen ; the father had not confined 
himself strictly to the truth, but surely this was a ‘‘ good lie,” as Tom Sawyer’s aunt 
once described a very white one of his, told to save her some unnecessary anxiety on 
his account. 

As a rule most of the men who avail themselves of the working-men’s colleges do 
so as soon as they have reached the lowest age at which their admission is possible. 
This is but another proof, if any were required, of their eagerness to better their 
condition. At that age a youth of the working classes enjoys the greatest liberty he 
will probably ever know. He has outgrown the home of his childhood, and though he 
may be as fond of it as most youths in his class are, and though his parents strive their 
hardest to keep unbroken as long as possible the old family circle they have made and 
loved so well, still, neither they nor he can deny that it is not the same as it has been ; 
he is stepping on to the threshold of his life, home has not the same control, though 
the affection on both sides may be as strong as it ever has been, and, for good or 
ill, he must obey his natural instincts. He must take the inevitable plunge into the 
stream of life, to sink or swim. 

When, therefore, a youth is himself so willing and anxious even to take advantage 
of such help as is offered him, it is a bold man who will come forward and say one 
word that may tend to lead him in the opposite direction. No one, I feel sure, would 
do this knowingly, but is it not almost as culpable to do the same indirectly, by with- 
holding approval of the educational movement of the day ? 
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Looking at the question again from a rather higher point of view, and putting 
aside the fact that by elevating the condition of the working man by means of 
education, we are ensuring to ourselves a better workman, should we not be justified 
in our action by the benefit we confer on the man himself? Education is no charity, 
no trifling dole that gives the recipient some temporary enjoyment or a little luxury 
that he could very well do without. It means the opening to him of new worlds of 
thought, expediency, and resource. It teaches him to utilize to their fullest whatever 
capability or genius he may have, in whatsoever directions they may lie. It shows 
him how to extend to their fullest extent his opportunities, his money, and his home, 
and above all, how to bring up his children in such a way that they and generations 
unborn may reap the full benefit of his initiatory endeavours. It means the enlarge- 
ment of all his higher faculties, the fuller appreciation of the beauties, dignity, and 
scope of life, and a larger, broader view of all the questions of the day, coupled with 
a greater toleration of deficiencies in others. That last quality alone should be 
sufficient to induce us to extend him this boon, for with that toleration may come, and 
probably will, the strengthening of all the bonds that we cling to, even to the exclusion 
of others ; I mean that with a gentler toleration of deficiencies and delinquencies in 
others will come love, charity, manliness, pity, tenderness, and all that tendsto draw 
us to a higher life. 

The bettering of the conditions under which the poor live is one of the leading 
questions of the day, and one that it is often thought will be fully answered when a 
thorough and wholesale improvement of their dwellings is brought about. The 
education of the working classes is in my opinion hardly inferior in importance, for 
with better education must come the improvement in housing that so much is now 
being done to bring about. As education increases we shall see the wretched courts 
and alleys that are now such a disgrace to our civilization disappearing to make room 
for larger and more sanitary dwellings, which will probably be also more ornamental. 
The enlargement of his mind will open a man’s eyes to the squalor and wretchedness 
of the surroundings he has so often to put up with now, and which he has hitherto 
tolerated, and even been thought to be content with, for the simple reason that he has 
never known anything better. 

At most of the working-men’s colleges there are also to be found recreation rooms, 
and perhaps the majority of the classes that men and boys are now joining are the 
offshoots of working-men’s clubs. Consequently from the fact that education and 
recreation are so often found together under the same roof many do not hesitate to 
say that the reason for the classes being so freely taken up is only owing to the fact 
that at these institutions they can spend a more pleasant evening than they otherwise 
could if they did not join the classes. A little inquiry will soon satisfy the most sceptical 
that this is not the case. It would be a very extreme case to find a man voluntarily 
giving up one evening a week, and putting upon himself an engagement that is 
irksome to him, for the sake of a few games of bagatelle and draughts, for it is 
not as if he would find many others in the same position as himself, making the class 
a secondary consideration to the amusement. Even supposing the opposite were the 
case, and the bribe of amusement were deliberately held out to a man in order to induce 
him to join the classes, would a great deal of harm be done? Would not the end 
justify the means? No one, I feel sure, will really grudge the man his few hours of 
innocent recreation, as an accompaniment of an honest endeavour, and a very hopeful 
one too, to put it within his power to do a good that it is impossible to estimate for 
himself, his children, and his employer. 

There are very many who are ready to cavil at and deplore the enormous strides 
that education is making among the working classes. Some even do not hesitate to 
say more harm is being done than good, and that working men of the present day ought 
to be quite content with the conditions and surroundings of life that their fathers before 
them found more than sufficient to supply them with all they needed. This condition of 
moral stagnation has never been offered to, much less accepted by, the upper classes, 
so it is difficult to see why it should be thought quite sufficient for the lower classes, or 
why the alternative, even in a proportionate form, and adapted to their needs, should 
be withheld from them. If even a cursory inspection were made by those who would 
hinder the present progress, into the way in which the work is being done and the 
success that has already attended it, I feel sure they would find more than enough to 
convince them that their anxiety is quite without foundation and their fears needless. 
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THE BEEFSTEAK ROOM AT THE LYCEUM. 
[AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF AN OLD LONDON CLUB. | 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


purely convivial in their character, insignificant in point of 
numbers, and yet acquiring a renown not soon to be forgotten. 
Such a club was that which Samuel Johnson helped to form at 
the ‘‘ Turk’s Head” tavern in Soho, and in which, though asso- 
ciated there with Burke and Reynolds and Goldsmith, he was 
the most vivid and distinctive figure. ‘‘I believe Mr. Fox will 
allow me to say,” wrote the then Bishop of St. Asaph, “that 
¢ “aS ‘or the honour of belonging to this body is not inferior to that of 
CAT LOY ° : ° ° 99 ° 

representing Westminster in Parliament. Garrick condescend- 
ingly ‘‘thought that he would be of them.” ‘‘ Think he'll be of us!” roared 
Johnson ; ‘‘ how does he know that we will 
permit him? The first duke in England has 
no right to hold such language.” Except as 
regards eminence of personnel, however, a club of 
earlier origin and later decease, the Sublime Society 
of Beefsteaks, is of scarcely less interest. It con- 
sisted of but a few persons; eccentric customs 
spread its fame over and beyond London, and the 
privilege of being admitted to it was courted far 
and wide. In the present article, partly with the 
aid of a rare volume on the subject by the late 
Mr. Walter Arnold, I propose to give an account 
of this brotherhood, the most unique in its way yet 
formed. 

Not until the time of Queen Anne did the club 
become a recognized feature of London life, al- 
though it may be said to have existed in effect at 
the ‘‘ Mermaid,” the ‘‘ Devil,” and other haunts of 
the Elizabethan poets. Ned Ward, writing in 1709, 
shows that institutions of the kind had a marked 
tendency to multiply. ‘‘ Man,” the Spectator wrote THE PRESIDENTS CHAIR. 
in 1710, ‘‘is said to be a sociable animal, and as an 
instance of it we may observe that we take all occasions and pretences of forming our- 
selves into those little nocturnal assemblies which are commonly known by the name 
of clubs. When a set of men find themselves agree in any particular, though never 
so trivial, they establish themselves into a kind of fraternity, and meet once or twice 
a week, upon the account of such a fantastic resemblance. I know a considerable 
market town in which there was a club of fat men that did not come together (as 
you may well suppose) to entertain one another with sprightliness and wit, but to 
keep one another in countenance. The room where the club met was something of the 
largest, and had two entrances, the one by a door of a moderate size, and the other by 
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a pair of folding doors. If a candidate for this corpulent club could make his éntrance 
through the first he was looked upon as unqualified ; but if he stuck in the passage, 
and could not force his way through it, the folding doors were immediately thrown 
open for his reception, and he was saluted as a brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it consisted of but fifteen persons, weighed above ‘three ton.” 

One of these associations was a Beefsteak Club, which seems to have been formed 
early in the eighteenth century. Where it met is not known, but that it enjoyed more 
than a passing importance there can be little doubt. It is described as having been 
composed of the ‘‘ chief wits and great men” of the nation. ‘‘ Our modern celebrated 
clubs,” says the Spectator, ‘‘ are founded upon eating and drinking, which are points 
wherein most men agree, and in which the learned and the illiterate, the dull and the 
airy, the philosopher and the buffoon, can all of them bear a part. The Kit Cat itself 
is said to have taken its original from a mutton-pie.. The Beefsteak and. October 
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Clubs are neither of them averse to eating and drinking, if we may form a judgment 
of them from their respective titles.” The chief providore of the Beefsteaks was the 
comedian Estcourt, who must have been deemed an excellent companion. In the 
words of Cibber, he was ‘‘so amazing and extraordinary a mimic, that no man or 
woman, from the coquette to the privy councillor, ever moved or spoke before him, 
but he could carry their voice, look, mien, and motion instantly into another company.” 
Reversing what Garrick did in years to come, he left the stage to turn wine merchant. 
‘* Estcourt,” says the Sfectator, ‘‘has laid in, at the ‘Bumper,’ Covent Garden, neat 
natural wines, to be sold wholesale, as well as retail, by his old servant, trusty 
Anthony,” Aston the prompter. ‘‘ As Estcourt isa person altogether unknowing in the 
wine trade, it cannot be doubted that he will deliver the wine in the same natural purity 
that he receives it from the merchants ”—a characteristic piece of raillery. At the club, 
it appears, the erstwhile comedian, by virtue of his office there, wore a small gold 
gridiron, which was suspended from his neck by a green silk riband. 

In 1735, twenty-three years after the death of Estcourt, another Beefsteak Club 
came into existence. John Rich, the most expressive of non-speaking harlequins, was 
then the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, with George Lambert as his principal 
scene-painter. ‘‘ Being a person of great respectability in character and profession,” 
says Edwards in his Anecdotes of Painting, ‘‘ the latter was often visited, while at work 
in the theatre, by persons of the first consideration both in rank and talents. As it 
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frequently happened that he was too much hurried to leave his engagements for his 
regular dinner, he contented himself with a beefsteak broiled upon the fire in the 
painting room. In this hasty meal he was sometimes joined by his visitors, who were 
pleased to participate in the humble repast of the artist. The savour of the dish and 
the conviviality of the accidental meeting inspired the party with a resolution to 
establish a club, which was accordingly done, under the title of the Beefsteak Club ; 
and the party assembled in the painting room. The members were afterwards 
accommodated with a room in the playhouse.” Other accounts ascribe the honour of 
originating the idea to Rich himself, whose room in the theatre was a daily resort of 
men about town, and who, in company with his scene painter, would dine there at two 
o’clock off a hot steak and a bottle of old port ‘‘from the tavern hard by.” Be this 
as it may, a Beefsteak Club was thenceforward housed in the theatre, to which it may 
be said to have !ent an additional distinction. 




















THE CLUB ROOM LOOKING WEST. 


Some of the rules laid down for the governance of the Sublime Society of Beef- 
steaks—as the new fraternity, thinking the term ‘‘ club” vulgar, elected to style itself 
—are not unworthy of notice. The number of members was not to exceed twenty-four. 
Whenever a seat became vacant every member present then or on the two succeeding 
days of meeting might propose a person (not present) to fill up such vacancy, and on 
the third day of meeting after such vacancy declared the members then present 
should proceed to the election of a person to supply the same (by balloting), and the one 
selected by the minority should be declared duly elected a member of the society, and 
on his admission should pay three guineas to the treasurer for the use of the society. 
Every member should succeed in rotation to the dignity of president, and on that day 
should bear the expense of the beef, and if then present, might introduce one person 
as a visitor without incurring any penalty for so doing; and if absent the last 
president then present should officiate (in his stead) as president of the society. Beef- 
steaks should be the only meat for dinner, the broiling beginning at 2 P.M. on each 
day of meeting, and the tablecloth removed at half-past three. No liquor after the 
first quantity should be introduced unless voted by the majority and ordered before 
six o’clock. Each member who had quitted the society (without being expelled) 
should be permitted to visit at any meeting on paying equally with the members then 
present. Every member who introduced a visitor at any day of meeting should incur 
a penalty of five shillings for each person so introduced, to be paid to the treasurer 
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for the use of the society. On the first day of meeting, on the first Saturday in 
December, on the first Saturday in February, and on the last day of meet’ 1g in each 
season, no visitors should be admitted. If any member proposed to lay a wager, and 
the person to whom it was proposed said ‘‘ Done,” it should be deemed a wager laid, 
whether the proposer did or did not reply te such acceptance of his proposal ; and 
whatever was lost on any wager should be tid to the treasurer for the use of the 
society. The president for the time being _10uld be invested with the insignia, and 
order and decency be duly observed while the House was sitting, and more especially 
whenever the president should call to order ; and any order being made and seconded, 
and not withdrawn, the question moved for should (after free debate thereon) be put 
and determined before any other, except the previous question. Every member found 
guilty of any crime or misdemeanour in the society, and neglecting or refusing to 
submit to the penalty or censure by him incurred, and every member absenting 
himself three successive days of meeting (unless excused for such absence by the 
majority), should stand expelled the society. 

Meetings of members were held every Saturday between November and June. 
All the members had to wear a sort of uniform, namely, a blue coat and buff waist- 
coat, with brass buttons bearing a gridiron and the words ‘‘ Beef and Liberty,” and 
also a ring having the same device. Each could introduce one guest except on 
particular days, when accounts were looked up, the merits of candidates discussed, and 
other business matters goneinto. One side of the room was occupied by an enormous 
gridiron, through which one could see a cook in a white cap and blouse standing by a 
fire in readiness for action. The steaks were served on hot pewter plates, together 
with Spanish onions, eschalots, and baked potatoes, and were washed down with port 
or porter. The only second course permitted was toasted cheese. This disposed of, 
the cloth was removed, the cook collected the money in a plate, and the rest of the 
evening was given up to noisy revelry. Invested with a silver badge resembling the 
buttons and rings spoken of, the president for the time being was installed in his 
chair, from which he gave invariable toasts, proposed resolutions, called erring 
members to order, and, whether he liked it or not, sang the ‘‘ Song of the Day.” His 
eminence hedged him with no sort of divinity ; any deviation on his part from the 
customs of the society, such as failing to put on and instantly take off a plumed beef- 
eater’s hat when he brought forward a resolution, exposed him to a storm of 
objurgations. Other officials by rotation at the gathering were the vice-president, 
the bishop, the recorder, and the boots. The first, as the oldest Beefsteak 
present, had to be at the beck and call of the president; the second said grace 
after the meat with due solemnity of tone and mien; the third took formal 
cognizance of transgressions against the society’s laws; the fourth, even while 
at dinner, had to fetch from the cellar and decant all the wine that was required. 
Delinquents were marched out of the room, arrayed in a white sheet (the tablecloth), 
and roundly reprimanded by the recorder. Black balls were never used in the 
balloting ; the qualifications of a candidate were tested before he could be put up. 
On being elected he was brought in with a bandage over his eyes, the bishop (mitred) 
standing on his right, a member bearing a sword of state on his left, and halberdiers 
in fanciful costumes bringing up the rear. The recorder recited to him a charge 
alternately solemn and sportive, to the effect that within those sacred walls good- 
fellowship was to be joined to good breeding, that badinage should never degenerate 
into personality, and that any infraction of the rule would be followed by the expulsion 
of the offender. The oath sworn to by the member was as follows :—‘‘ You shall 
attend duly, vote impartially, and conform to our laws and orders obediently ; you 
shall support our dignity, promote our welfare, and at all times behave as a worthy 
member of this Sublime Society ; so Beef and Liberty be your reward.” Having 
undertaken to do all this, he was told to kiss the ‘‘ book,” which turned out to be a 
beef-bone in a napkin; and then, with the bandage removed, he sat down amidst a 
shower of congratulations It would not be easy to convey an idea of the charm which 
these gatherings obviously possessed. Everybody seems to have brought with him a 
good story; flashes of wit and humour were neither few nor far between ; the very 
spirit of mirth may be said to have descended upon the whole company. 

For several years did the Beefsteak Club remain in its original quarters. The 
meagre records we have of it: are not without interest. Besides Rich and 
Lambert, the first group of members included Dennis Delane, the actor, and 
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William Hogarth, then at the outset of his brilliant career. Names more or 
less familiar to us meet the eye as we go through the list of subsequent Beefsteaks 
—the names, for instance, of Theophilus Cibber, John Wilkes, the Earl of Sandwich, 
George Colman the elder, and the singer John Beard, for whom, among other things, 
Handel invented the tenor parts in .\e Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, and Jsrael in Egypt. 
Many years before Colman’s election which took place in 1767, he glanced at the 
Sublime Society in the pages of the \ynnoisseur. ‘* Our only hopes,” he pleasantly 
wrote, ‘‘are in the clergy and the Beefsteak Club. The former still preserve, and 
probably will preserve, the rectitude of their appetites, and will do justice to beef 
wherever they find it. The latter, who are composed of the most ingenious artists 
in the kingdom, meet every Saturday in a noble room at the top of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and never suffer any dish except beefsteaks to appear. These, indeed, are 
most glorious examples ; but what, alas! are the weak endeavours of a few to oppose 


the daily inroads of fricassees and soup-maigres?” ‘*The Beefsteak Club,” bursts 
out an occasional visitor to the room, Tom Davies, ‘‘is surely one of the most respect- 
able examples of jovial and agreeable companies in the metropolis!” ‘‘ Your friends 
at the Beefsteak,” 
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its political sympa- 

thies, though not outwardly identifying itself with any political party, the club could 
not fail to commend itself to the favour of the Prince of Wales, who joined it about 
the time of his secret marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert. It has been said that the First 
Gentleman in Europe was allowed to make a twenty-fifth member ; as a matter of fact, 
he had to wait for his election untila vacancy occurred. Among those who preceded 
or followed him to the ‘‘ noble room ” at the theatre were the Earl of Surrey, Sir Harry 
Inglefield, the Earl of Inchiquin, the Duke of Norfolk, George Colman the younger, 
the Earl of Guilford, Charles Morris (‘‘ The Bard”), Sir Michael Nugent, the Duke 
of York, and John Philip Kemble. 

Early in the nineteenth century, having been forced by the burning of Covent 
Garden Theatre to find other quarters, the Beefsteaks betook themselves to the Bedford 
Coffee House, which they occupied until 1809, when accommodation was found for 
them in the recently built Lyceum Theatre. There, as it would seem, the Sublime 
Society passed the happiest and most blithesome hours of its existence. In addition 
to the best of the old surviving members, such as Charles Morris, it could 
boast of possessing the Duke of Sussex, William Linley, Samuel James 
Arnold, John Richards, Sir William Bolland (Baron of the Exchequer), 
James Lonsdale, Henry Frederick Stephenson, Lord Grantley, Henry 
Brougham, Admiral Dundas, the Duke of Leinster. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house (afterwards Lord Broughton), Sir Francis Burdett, and Lord 
Saltoun. Morris had now become the ‘‘life and soul” of the society. 
Outside its walls he did not seem to have his being. He had uncommon 

THE RING. lyrical gifts, and nothing gave him half so much pleasure as to exercise 
them for the benefit of his fellow Beefsteaks. Songs however were not 

the sole feature of the fost-prandial entertainments. The old love of wild frolic 
continued without abatement. The Duke of Sussex, having been found guilty of an 
imaginary offence, was once condemned to stand in the white sheet. He accepted his 
destiny, but soon afterwards left in something like dudgeon. Next morning the 
mover of the resolution went to him at the palace. ‘‘I1 know what you’ve come 
about,” he said heartily to his visitor ; ‘‘ I know what you’ve come about. I made a 
fool of myself last night, and shall come next Saturday to do penance again for my bad 
temper.” One guest of the club, the Ettrick Shepherd, recounted his experience of it 
in the form of a dialogue, from which we may take a few sentences. “ Ah, sir, they are 
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the queerest set of devils that were ever conjoined thegither. A’ noblemen an’ first-rate 
gentlemen, though, for a’ their mischievous tricks. I never laughed as muckle in a night 
sin I wasborn. Oh! I wad like to be a member o’ the Beefsteak Club!” ‘‘ Do they 
actually dine on beefsteaks?” ‘‘ Solely on beefsteaks. But what glorious beefsteaks ! 
They do not come up all at once, as we get them in Scotland—no, nor half a dozen 
times ; but up they come at long intervals, thick, tender, and as hotas fire. And during 
these intervals they sit drinking their port and breaking their wicked wit on each other, 
so that every time a service of new steaks came up we fell to them with much the same 
zest as at the beginning.” ‘‘ What! do they drink port during dinner?” ‘‘ They do 
that, Billy. If ony member had ca’d for aught-aboon port I wadna hae been i’ his line for 
forty shillings, as the bogle said. The Hon. Lord Saltoun, who was unanimously voted 
into the chair, had committed a high and serious offence to the club that night ; so he 
was adjudged to stand with a white sheet about him, while 
the recorder-general put on his cocked hat, and gave him a 
very sharp and cutting rebuke, but ina style of ludicrous 
solemnity quite indescribable. What do you think was 
Saltoun’s offence? I'll defy ony living man to guess. It 
was for sending a dozen bottles of sublime Highland whisky 
from his own stock for the use of the society, without leave 
granted. Oh! it is a joyous club!” 

In 1830 the Lyceum shared the fate of so many temples 
of the drama, but a spacious room was provided for the 
Beefsteaks in the theatre erected immediately afterwards 
on the same site. Few of them could have been otherwise 
than delighted with their new home; the whole of the 
interior was in old English oak, portraits of past and 
present members graced the walls, and the original gridiron, 
rescued from the ruins caused by two fires, occupied the 
very centre of the ceiling. 

It is worthy of note in passing that nearly everything in the 
place—wainscoting, picture-frames, chairs, silver, glass, 
cutlery, and the inevitable snuff-box—bore a gridiron and 
the motto of the society, and that the cook, as before, was 
to be seen through the bars of a huge gridiron at the eastern 





:* side of the room. Institutions have been said to resemble 
THE BADGE. man in having their periods of youth, maturity, and decline. 


The Beefsteak Club was not to form an exception to this 
almost general rule. From the time of its resettlement in Exeter Street—for the entrance 
to it was in that unsavoury little thoroughfare—it showed more and more symptoms of 
decadence. The prestige conferred upon it by the presence of royalty was brought to an 
end by the resignation of the Duke of Sussex. Members who had done much to sustain 
its former reputation fell away as old age came upon them, and the vacancies thus 
created could never be adequately filled. Moreover, the whimsical customs so long 
observed by the brotherhood were gradually set aside by the younger men as too 
antiquated for latter-day civilization. The ring andthe uniform were discarded. Boots 
would have the hardihood to come late, delegate his duties to the ‘‘ sergeant” (cook), 
and even remain at table when another bottle was demanded. Penances ceased to be 
extorted, and the guests, instead of being compelled to speak together in acknowledg- 
ment of the toast of their healths, were allowed to be represented by one of their number 
only. It was also unfortunate for so limited a club that fashion should have shown an 
increasing tendency to have dinner parties and receptions on Saturdays, and that the 
extension of the railway system presented to some of the members a tempting means 
of returning to country homes. In the course of twenty years, to be brief, the Sublime 
Society lost much of its strength, its distinctive character, its special raison d’étre. The 
consequence need hardly be stated. The once crowded room became less and less 
frequented. Indeed, there were instances of only one diner being seen there. ‘‘ On 
such occasions,” writes Mr. Arnold, ‘‘the place looked sepulchral ; the table, always 
laid for ten or twelve, looked ghastly; the hot steaks came and went in too rapid 
succession, while the waiters dimly glided to and fro. At last, when the solitary one 
was shut in and left alone with his bottle of old port and his bowl of punch or whisky 
toddy (if he had the heart to make it)”—but the picture is too painful to contemplate 
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further. In vain were efforts made to arrest this decline by changing the day and 
hour of meeting ; the club had the iron in its heart, and its decease was only a matter 
of time. At length, in the summer of 1867, it became numbered with things of the 
past, the furniture and portraits and appointments being sold at Christie’s to defray 
the debts it had incurred. 

For a few years the Beefsteak room was used for the storage of theatrical 
properties, but almost as soon as Mr. Irving undertook the management of the 
Lyceum he restored this venerable sanctuary to something like its former appearance, 
and very often now it is the scene of the informal and bright little supper parties 
which he delights to bring about him. Many pictures of interest and value are to 
be found upon the walls. Not the least conspicuous in the collection is one of David 
Garrick in 1774, two years before his retirement from the stage. Its fidelity is 
vouched for by John Fowler in an almost 
illegible inscription at the bottom. ‘‘ This 
portrait of my dear and worthy friend David 
Garrick, Esquire, painted by Mr. N. Dance, of 
London, was,” he says, ‘‘ presented to me by 
himself. ’Tis in my own opinion, as well as 
every person’s, allowed to be the most true 
and striking likeness of this great man that 
ever was executed.” If Garrick read these 
words he could not have felt deeply flattered, 
since the expression of the countenance, 
despite the brilliancy of the half-averted eyes, 
is scarcely so intellectual as that ascribed to ; 
him by other artists. Next comes a panel | 
painting of the chief scene in Hoare and } 
Storace’s musical farce of Wo Song no Supper, 
reintroducing us to Fawcett, John Emery, the 
Listons, and Kitty Stephens (afterwards | 
Countess of Essex). Sir Martin Shee’s portrait 
of the first-named player is also here. John 
Philip Kemble is represented by a half-length 
copy of Lawrence’s familiar picture of him in 
the graveyard scene of Ham/et, Edmund Kean 
by one of Clint’s preliminary sketches for his 
Last Scene of A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and William Charles Macready by a bust that THE GRIDIRON. 
deserves more than a passing glance. Mr. 





























‘Irving’s reverence for the past does not make him disregard the claims of the present ; 


the only Portia of our time occupies the place of honour over the mantel-piece, while 
Mr. Toole, portrayed with the utmost care by the Hon. John Collier, looks forth from 
another prominent place with the sedate and thoughtful air which, if theatrical history 
may be trusted, usually marks the drollest comedians out of the theatre. Ina recess, 
between Aly First Pantomime, Sadler's Wells, 1820, and My Last Pantomime, Covent Garden, 
1880, hangs one of Phillips’s two impressive portraits of Napoleon (the other is at 
Petworth) at a rather early stage of his career, but when his immense force of intellect 
and character had already made itself felt. If the nocturnal gatherings in the room 
were not of a private character we might say a good deal about them, especially as the 
guests frequently include men whose names are great in mouths of wisest censure. The 
last haunt of the Sublime Society was rich in agreeable associations before Mr. 
Irving first crossed its threshold, but they are really trivial in comparison with those 
which it has acquired in the few years of his epoch-making management. 














THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS IN FRANCE. 
By EDMUND R. SPEARMAN. 
With Illustrations from Official Photographs. 


tee, | AVING had the good fortune to see the inner workings of the thief- 
takers’ profession in Paris, as exercised to-day, it may interest the 
readers of this magazine if I give a graphic example of one of the 
most recent improvements in the methods of the French detectives, 
and one which has made their mastership over the criminal classes 
almost omnipotent. The most easy way in which to understand 
the method alluded to is to study a case as unfolded by the record 
of the Paris officials. 

Although, for obvious reasons, we will make a few slight changes in names and 
other data, we will follow the case of a renowned London pickpocket. In August, 
1883, at the well-known drapery establishment, the Magasin du Louvre, in the Rue 
de Rivoli, a gentlemanly-looking visitor, of whom the accompanying front and side 
view is a representation, was, with considerable difficulty, arrested upon a charge 
of picking the pocket of an English lady. The accused, calling himself an American, 
was very indignant at the charge, and made an appeal to the United States 
Minister for interference. The prisoner, who gave the name of John Hickson, 
admitted afterwards that he was an English subject, although he had lived many years 
in New York, but nothing being found upon him, and no trace of a confederate being 
discovered, he was ulti- 
mately released. Natu- 
rally the French police 
felt nettled at losing their 
capture, but knowing 
the unfaltering and fatal 
certainty of their own 
methods, and, being mo- 
rally assured of the guilt 
of Mr. John Hickson, 
of London and New 
York, felt sure that he 
would once more fall 
into their clutches, and 
vindicate their accuracy. 
In 1883 the Paris police 
had just inaugurated 
a new method of 
identification, and _ be- ‘ 
fore Mr. John Hick- wr. JoHN HICKSON OF NEW YORK, FROM AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
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son was restored to ‘‘ England, home, and beauty” his personal description was 
thus recorded :— 


M. CM. MM.| CM. MM. CM. MM. COLOUR OF EYES. 
Height!... ... 161 0 | Heaa { Length .. 18 8 | Left foot. ... ... 24 4| Class 2°. 
Stoop .. .. O I QO} Width ... 15 6 :» Middle Finger 11 2 Aureola, Light Hazel. 
Stretchof Arms 1 61 © | Right\ Length ... 6 4 | ,, Little Finger 8 8 Periphery, Yellowish 
Dee.. .... ac | kar ( Width .. 3 5 | ,, Forearm... 44 8 | Green. 


Anchor 3 x 2centimetres tattooed 3 centimetres above right wrist anterior. 

Mole § centimetres below left shoulder external. 

Rectilineal scar I centimetre oblique inwards, second phalange right middle finger posterior. 
Mole § centimetres above right nipple, 8 centimetres from median line. 


The next year the Bertillon system had become so generally established, that 
the Director of Prisons, 


M. Herbette, had given 
orders that all prison in- 
mates shouldbe measured 
and their descriptions 
' forwarded to the Central 
Bureau in Paris. Among 
the many thousands so 
sent, was that of John 
Brown, of London, 
caught red-handed in 





>f- pocket-picking at Nice 

he during the Carnival and 

he sent to-prison for three 

Ss, months asa first offender. 

es Here you have the por- 

nd trait of him in his con- 

rd vict suit, and most 
readers will doubtless de- “i 

ad clare that he is no old jouNn BRowN, a/ias JOHN HICKSON. FROM AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH. 

st, acquaintance of theirs, 

ue certainly no possible connection with the Anglo-American whose arrest gave such a 

de shock to the sense of propriety in 1883. 

ge However M. Bertillon, the head of the French Identification Bureau has demon- 

n, strated that photography alone is a poor reed for the police to rely on in matters of 

es personal recognition. In accordance with his system of anthropometric descriptions 

n, the full account of the Nice pickpocket was attached to the photograph, and from 

rs that record I now copy :— 

ag M. CM. MM. , h = MM. ly t F cM. MM. 

i _ Lengt a, * a. ee 

a. - ee Head { Wink. ee ee Middle tan. . aa 
Stretch of Arms 1 60 © | Right j Length... 6 4 Little Finger ~~, ee 
Bust o 85 7 | Ear ( Width.. 3 5 se WORE ee cee cee ED 


When this description was placed in its proper pigeon-hole at Paris, and a precisely 
similar description was found there with the name of John Hickson on it, the official 
doubtless gave a triumphant whistle to himself and exclaimed, ‘‘ Hullo, my fine 
Anglo-American martyr! Here you are at last!” Sure enough, the pet of the 
newspapers and the subject of international excitement had fallen to vulgar incarcera- 
tion for an offence committed at the very home of European fashion, where his guilt 
was no subject of doubt. As Mr. John Hickson of New York he had figured as 
‘“commission agent,” while as John Brown of London he announced himself as 2 
‘*merchant.” He was always above all things a ‘‘ gentleman.” However, he had 
served his time, left his prison, and knew not of what a certain official in Paris had 
evolved in his secret thoughts. 

Another year passed, and in February, 1885, the police of Paris were again 
confronted with a much injured and most indignant gentleman from New York—a 
scholarly person in blue spectacles being taken by two plain clothes men at the 





1 The measurements are in métres, centimetres, and millimétres, or 39°37079 inches (a mdtre), and 
H. hundredths and thousandths of that measure. The tenth (decimétre) is never used. 
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Pygmalion in the Rue de Rivoli, accused of attempting to pick the pocket of an 
innocent French provincial. Really this American citizen did seem most badly 
treated. To begin with, the innocent provincial had lost nothing, and knew of 
no attempt upon his goods and chattels. It was only the sharp eyes of the officers 
which could testify to anything wrong. Then the accused was such a respectable 
person—a tutor in Paris for a holiday. When taken to the depdt it was pro- 
posed to take his measurements, but he mildly but firmly remonstrated at such 
an indignity. He was altogether a mild sort of person, not at all like the hot- 
tempered commission agent whose fist had felled his accuser so readily. The 
officials put the case to him that, as a scholar and a man of reason, he must appre- 
ciate the fact that a refusal to be thus measured was in itself ground for grave 
suspicion. Mr. Henry White—for so the tutor called himself—had evidently some 
deep-seated distrust of 
the measurement busi- 
ness, for he still declined 
to allow himself to be 
measured. He was put 
back for the night, and 
in his hours of innocent 
slumber his hat, gloves, 
and boots were appro- 
priated by the officers 
and carefully measured, 
and a sufficiently close 
record obtained to give 
them, without very great 
trouble, a perfect clue 
to the personage they 
had in their hands. In 
the morning, with the 
information in his hand, 
MR. HENRY WHITE, a@/ias JOHN BROWN, alias JOHN HICKSON, FROM the chief of the Iden- 
AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH. tification Bureau, had 
another interview with 

Mr. White, and something like the following dialogue occurred :— 

OrFiciAL.—One of my officers thinks that a year or two ago he saw you here and 
measured you ? 

Mr. Wuite.—That is impossible. I have never been in Paris before. 

OFrFICcIAL.—Why are you not at Nice this year ? 

Mr. W. (starting).—Why should you ask me such a question ? 

OFFICIAL.—Well, it was stupid, it is true; your visit last year was not very 
pleasant. 

Mr. W.—I have never been at Nice in my life. This is my first visit to France, 
and it will be my last. 

OrFiciAL.—Indeed, you are very like a friend of ours who was in Paris in 1883 and at 
Nice last year. 

Mr. W.—Well, it was not I, that is all I know. 

OFrFIcIAL.—You have never been measured here or at Nice? 

Mr. W.—Never. How could I, since this is my first visit to France ? 

OrFiIciAL.—Well our friend has an anchor exactly three centimetres above his right 
wrist in front 3 X 2 centimetres. 

Mr. W.—Oh, nearly every American has an anchor on his arm. Here is mine. 

OrriciaL.—Ah ! curiously enough yours is exactly of the same size, and in the 
saine position. Our friend happens to have a mole just there (placing his finger exactly 
five centimetres above the right nipple, eight from the median line): would it not 
be strange if you happen to have just sucha mole? Please to let us look. Ah! 
there it is! and the official continued thus with the other marks. 

** Mr. Henry White of New York” winced under this omniscient scrutiny, and con- 
fessed the identity he had so stoutly denied. He was sentenced to the maximum 
penalty, and ordered never again to set foot in France. 

In February, 1887, a young Corsican, giving his name as Victor Tomasini, and 
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his occupation as a humble scullion, was taken into custody for a daring burglary 
and murderous assault in the Boulevard Voltaire, an old concierge being so wounded 


by a stab as to imperil his life. 


Tomasini was eventually convicted and sentenced 


to New Caledonia, but while being transferred on the railway, escaped from the 
train. He must necessarily have received most terrible injuries, and the police were 
in doubt whether he could still be in the land of the living. However, before his 


escape, he left behind him the following data :— 


’ M. CM. MM. cM. MM. 
PE 20 ais a, @ s | lates nn a oe eS 
Stoop a ee — »» Middle Finger... ... If 0 
Stretch of Arms ... I 63 0 » Little Finger ... .. 8 9 
EE ks ky es Oe SS ee 


The colour of the eyes and biographical description 


record. 

Nearly two years 
elapsed, and early in 
December, 1888, when 
the crowd were strugg- 
ling to enter the popular 
Vaudeville Theatre in 
Paris, a young man, 
Pierre Martin, of Lyons, 
a cook, was taken into 


were also attached to the 


_ a 


s Mw 





custody for pocket-pick- 
ing. Here is his portrait 
as taken, not without 
some reluctance on the 
part of the subject, who 
affected an air of stupid- 
ity, mixed with timid 
apprehension as to what 
was intended. The por- 
trait, at a cursory glance, 
gave no indication to the 
police of anything particularly interesting in the personality of the prisoner; when 
however his measurements were recorded by the anthropometrical system a sudden 
gleam of light dawned upon the mind of the officials :— 





. M. CM. MM. cM. MM. | cM. MM. 
Pee: ae oe EO Head SI. ck we OG Left Foot ee ae 
a, — \ Width... ... ... 14 7 | ,, Middle Finger ... 11 © 
Stretch of Arms... I 65 © | Right | Length a ae » Little Finger ... ... 8 8 
Dee... «sc ae ce 6 6 E.O ) EC eee ae SG 4 SUM cc tn rh 4 


All other particulars agreed with the personality of the escaped Corsican, and 
Pierre Martin was ultimately obliged to confess his identity, and was sent to 
serve the sentence he had previously eluded. 

The anthropometrical system, which is carried out under the supervision of M. 
Alphonse Bertillon, the inventor, consists in accurately recording the measurements of 
certain parts,of the human frame which do not alter after adult age has been 
reached, and the exact size and position of marks and scars. The French authorities 
with an experience in the measurement of nearly 150,000 subjects, have not yet found 
two cases in which all the measurements were alike, and exact duplicates of two or 
more marks have never been found on different individuals. If then you get an 
individual whose measurements and marks are identical with a record, you may be sure 
that the record refers tohim. The French officials trust entirely to the figures, and never 
even look at a photograph until they have satisfied themselves of the absolute similarity 
of the anthropometrical description lest they should reject the right card through being 
misled by a deceitful resemblance. One, however, of the greatest advantages of the 
Bertillon system is the power it gives of dassifying photographs. We will suppose: 
that we have a collection of 60,000 photographs to classify. They will first be 
divided into three classes—the large, the medium, and the small, according to the 
length of the head—each containing 20,000 photographs. Each of these primary 
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divisions will again be divided into three classes—large, medium, and small—accord- 
ing to the width of the head, and these nine subdivisions would contain about 6,000 
each. To be again subdivided into three groups of 2,000 each according to the 





PIERRE MARTIN, @/ias VICTOR TOMASINI, FROM AN OFFICIAL 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


length of the middle 
finger. The length of 
the foot will divide them 
into classes of 600 each. 
But now a division by 
the length of the fore- 
arm will give a quotient 
of 200 reduced by length 
of outstretched arms 
to sixty-three, further 
reduced by colour of 
eyes (seven categories) 
to nine in each final 
division, which can be 
rapidly but carefully 
examined. There has 
not been a single case 
of mistaken identity 
since the system was 
established. In 1888, in 
Paris alone, out of 31,845 
prisoners measured 615 


were recognized as having been previously measured under different names. Fourteen 
were not identified until after conviction, but of these ten had never been previously 
measured, so that the failures in identification were four in nearly 32,000, say one 


in 8,000. 
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THE GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE LAND OF LIVING 
MEN. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, AutuHor or ‘‘ THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HALLBLITHE BUILDS HIM A SKIFF. 








FTER Hallblithe had been housed a little while, and the time was now 
again drawing nigh to the twelfth moon since he had come to the 
Glittering Plain, he went in the wood one day, and, pondering many 
things without fixing on any one, he stood before a very great oak- 
tree and looked at the tall straight bole thereof, and there came into 
his head the words of an old song which was written round a scroll 
of the carving over the shut-bed wherein he was wont to lie when 
he was at home in the House of the Raven: and thus it said: 























I am the oak-tree, and forsooth 

Men deal by me with little ruth ; 

My boughs they shred, my life they slay 
And speed me o’er the watery way. 


He looked up into that leafy world for a little and then turned back toward his 
house ; but all day long, whether he were at work or at rest, that posy ran in his head, and 
he kept on saying it over, aloud or not aloud, till the day was done and he went to sleep. 

Then in his sleep he dreamed that an exceeding fair woman stood by his bed- 
side, and at first she seemed to him to be an image of the Hostage. But presently her face 
changed, and her body and her raiment; and, lo! it was the lovely woman, the 
King’s daughter whom he had seen wasting her heart for the love of him. Then 
even in his dream shame thereof overtook him, and because of that shame he awoke, 
and lay awake a little, hearkening the wind going through the woodland boughs, and 
the singing of the owl who had her dwelling in the hollow oak nigh to his house. 
Slumber overcame him in a little while, and again the image of the King’s daughter 
came to him in his dream, and again when he looked upon her, shame and pity rose 
so hotly in his heart that he awoke weeping, and lay a while hearkening to the noises 
of the night. The third time he slept and dreamed ; and once more that image came 
to him. And now he looked, and saw that she had in her hand a book covered out- 
side with gold and gems, even as he saw it in the orchard-close aforetime: and he 
beheld her face that it was no longer the face of one sick with sorrow; but glad 
and clear, and most beauteous. 

Now she opened the book and held it before Hallblithe and turned the leaves so 
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that he might see them clearly ; and therein were woods and castles painted, and 
burning mountains, and the wall of the world, and kings upon their thrones, and fair 
women and warriors, all most lovely to behold, even as he had seen it aforetime in the 
orchard when he lay lurking amidst the leaves of the bay-tree. 

So at last she came to the place in the book wherein was painted Hallblithe’s own 
image over against the image of the Hostage; and he looked thereon and longed. 
But she turned the leaf, and, lo! on one side the Hostage again, standing in a fair garden 
of the spring with the lilies all about her feet, and behind her the walls of a house, grey, 
ancient and lovely: and on the other leaf over against her was painted a sea rippled 
by a little wind and a boat thereon sailing swiftly, and one man alone in the boat sitting 
and steering with a cheerful countenance ; and he, who but Hallblithe himself. 

Hallblithe looked thereon for a while and then the King’s daughter shut the book, 
and the dream flowed into other imaginings of no import. 

In the grey dawn Hallblithe awoke, and called to mind his dream, and he leapt from 
his bed and washed the night from off him in the stream, and clad himself and went the 
shortest way through the wood to that House of folk aforesaid: and as he went 
his face was bright and he sang the second part of the carven posy ; to wit :— 


Along the grass I lie forlorn 

That when a while of time is worn, 

I may be filled with war and peace 
And bridge the sundering of tne seas. 


He came out of the wood and hastened over the flowery meads of the Glittering 
Plain, and came to that same house when it was yet very early. At the door he came 
across a damsel bearing water from the well, and she spake to him and said: ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Wood-lover! Seldom art thou seen in our garth; and that isa pity of thee. 
And now I look on thy face I see that gladness hath come into thine heart, and that 
thou art most fair and lovely. Here then is a token for thee of the increase of gladness.” 
Therewith she set her buckets on the earth, and stood before him, and took him by the 
ears, and drew down his face to hers and kissed him sweetly. He smiled on her and said ; 
‘* | thank thee, sister, for the kiss and the greeting ; but I come here having a lack.” 

‘* Tell us,” she said, ‘‘ that we may do thee a pleasure.” 

He said, ‘‘I would ask the folk to give me timber, both beams and battens and 
boards ; for if I hew in the wood it will take long to season.” 

‘* All this is free for thee to take from our wood-store when thou hast broken thy fast 


with us,” said the damsel. ‘‘ Come thou in and rest thee.” 
She took him by the hand and they went in together, and she gave him to eat and 
drink, and went up and down the house saying to every one: ‘‘ Here is come the 


Wood-lover, and he is glad again; come and see him.” 

So the folk gathered about him, and made much of him. And when they had made 
an end of breakfast, the head man of the House said to him: ‘‘ The beasts are in the 
wain, and the timber abideth thy choosing ; come and see.” 

So he brought Hallblithe to the timber-bower, where he chose for himself all that he 
needed of oak-timber of the best ; and they loaded the wain therewith, and gave him 
what he would moreover of nails and tree-nails and other matters ; and he thanked 
them ; and they said to him: ‘‘ Whither now shall we lead thy timber? ” 

‘* Down to the sea-side,” quoth he, ‘‘ nighest to my dwelling.” 

So did they, and more than a score, men and women, went with him, some in the 
wain, and some afoot. Thus they came down to the sea-shore, and laid the timber on 
the strand just above high-water mark ; and straightway Hallblithe fell to work shaping 
him a boat, for well he knew the whole craft thereof ; and the folk looked on wondering 
till the tide had ebbed the little it was wont to ebb, and left the moist sand firm and 
smooth ; then the women left watching Hallblithe’s work, and fell to paddling barefoot 
in the clear water, for there was scarce a ripple on the sea; and the carles came and 
played with them so that Hallblithe was left alone a while; for this kind of play was 
new to that folk, since they seldom came down to the sea-side. 

Thereafter they needs must dance together, and would have had Hallblithe dance 
with them ; and when he naysaid them because he was fain of his work, in all play- 
fulness they fell to taking the adze from out his hand, whereat he became somewhat 
wroth, and they were afraid and went and had their dance out without him. 

By this time the sun was grown very hot, and they came to him again, and lay 
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down about him and watched his work, for they were weary. And one of the women, 
still panting with the dance, spake as she looked on the loveliness of her limbs, which 
one of the swains was caressing: ‘‘ Brother,” said she, ‘‘ great strokes thou smitest ; 
when wilt thou have smitten the last of them, and come to our house again?” 

‘** Not for many days, fair sister,” said he, without looking up. 

‘** Alas that thou shouldest talk so,” said a carle, rising up from the warm sand; 
‘* what shall all thy toil win thee?” 

Spake Hallblithe : ‘‘ Maybe.a merry heart, or maybe death.” 

At that word they all rose up together, and stood huddled together like sheep that 
have been driven to the croft-gate, and the shepherd hath left them for a little and 
they know not whitherto go. Little by little they got them to the wain and harnessed 
their beasts thereto, and departed silently by the way that they had come; but in a 
little time Hallblithe heard their laughter and merry speech across the flowery 
meadows. He heeded their departure little, but went on working, and worked the sun 
down, and on till the stars began to twinkle. Then he went home to his house in the 
wood, and slept and dreamed not, and began again on the morrow with a good heart. 

To be short, no day passed that he wrought not his full tale of work, and the days 
wore, and his shipwright’s work throve. Often the folk of that house, and from 
otherwhere round about, came down to the strand to watch him working. Nowise 
did they wilfully hinder him, but whiles when they could get no talk from him, they 
would speak of him to each other gravely, wondering that he should so toil to sail 
upon the sea; for they loved the sea but little, and it soon became clear to them that 
he was looking to nought else : though it may not be said that they deemed he would 
leave the land for ever. On the other hand, if they hindered him not, neither did they 
help, saving when he prayed them for somewhat which he needed, which they would 
then give him blithely. 

Of the Sea-eagle and his damsel, Hallblithe saw nought; whereat he was well- 
content, for he deemed it of no avail to make a second sundering of it. 

So he worked and kept his heart up, and at last all was ready ; he had made him a 
mast and a sail, and oars, and whatso-other gear there was need of. So then he 
thrust his skiff into the sea on an evening whenas there were but two carles standing 
by ; for there would often be a score or two of folk. These two smiled on him and 
bespake him kindly, but would not help him when he bade them set shoulder to her 
bows and shove. Albeit he got the skiff into the water without much ado, and got 
into her, and brought her to where a stream running from out of his wood made a 
little haven for her up from the sea. There he tied her to a tree bole, and busied 
himself that even with getting the gear into her, and victual and water withal as much 
as he deemed he should need: and so, being weary, he went to his house to sleep, 
thinking that he should awake in the grey of the morning and thrust out into the deep 
sea. And he was the more content to abide, because on that eve, as oftenest betid, 
the wind blew landward from the sea, whereas in the morning it oftenest blew seaward 
from the land. In any case he thought to be astir so timely that he should come alone 
to his keel, and depart with no leave-takings. But, as it fell out, he overslept himself, 
so that when he came out into the wood clad in all his armour, with his sword girt to 
his side, and his spear over his shoulder, he heard the voices of folk, and presently 
found so many gathered about his boat that he had some ado to get aboard. 

The folk had brought many gifts for him of such things as they deemed he might 
need for a short voyage, as fruit and wine, and woollen cloths to keep the cold night 
from him; he thanked them kindly as he stepped over the gunwale, and some of the 
women kissed him: and one said (she it was who had met him at the stead that 
morning when he went to fetch timber): ‘‘ Thou wilt be back this even, wilt thou 
not, brother? It is yet but early, and thou shalt have time enough to take all thy 
pleasure on the sea, and then come back to us to eat thy meat in our house at nightfall.” 

She spake, knitting her brows in longing for his return ; but he knew that all 
those deemed he would come back again soon ; else had they deemed him a rebel of 
the King, and might, as he thought, have stayed him. So he changed not countenance 
in any wise, but said only : ‘‘ Farewell, sister, for this day, and farewell to all you till I 
come back.” 

Therewith he unmoored his boat, and sat down and took the oars, and rowed till 
he was out of the little haven, and on the green sea, and the keel rose and fell on the 
waves. Then he stepped the mast and hoisted sail, and sheeted home, for the morning 
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wind was blowing gently from the mountains over the meadows of the Glittering 
Plain, so the sail filled, and the keel leapt forward and sped over the face of the cold 
sea. And it is to be said that whether he wotted or not, it was the very day twelve 
months since he had come to that shore along with the Sea-eagle. So that folk stood 
and watched the skiff growing less and less upon the deep till they could scarce see 
her. Then they turned about and went into the wood to disport them, for the sun 
was growing hot. Nevertheless, there were some of them (and that damsel was one), 
who came back to the sea-shore from time to time all day long; and even when the 
sun was down they looked seaward under the rising moon, expecting to see Hallblithe’s 
bark come into the shining path which she drew across the waters round about the 
Glittering Land. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HALLBLITHE SAILETH AWAY FROM THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


But as to Hallblithe, he soon lost sight of the Glittering Plain and the mountains 
thereof, and there was nought but sea all round about him, and his heart swelled with 
joy as he sniffed the brine and watched the gleaming hills and valleys of the restless 
deep ; and he said to himself that he was going home to his kindred and the roof of 
his fathers of old time. 

He stood as near due north as he might ; but as the day wore, the wind headed 
him, and he deemed it not well to beat, lest he should make his voyage overlong ; so 
he ran on with the wind abeam, and his little craft lept merrily over the sea-hills 
under the freshening breeze. The sun set and the moon and stars shone out, and he 
still sailed on, and durst not sleep, save as a dog does, with one eye. At last came 
dawn, and as the light grew, it was a fair day with a falling wind, and a bright sky, 
but it clouded over before sunset and the wind freshened from the north by east, and, 
would he, would he not, Hallblithe must run before it night-long, till at sunrise it fell 
again, and all day was too light for him to make much way beating to northward ; 
nor did it freshen till after the moon was risen some while after sunset. And now he 
was so weary that he must needs sleep ; so he lashed the helm, and took a reef in the 
sail, and ran before the wind, he sleeping in the stern. 

But past the middle of the night, towards the dawning, he awoke with the sound of 
a great shout in his ears. So he looked over the dark waters, and saw nought, for 
the night was cloudy again. Then he trimmed his craft, and went to sleep again, for 
he was overburdened with slumber. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight; so he looked to the tiller and got the 
boat’s head a little up to the wind, and then gazed about him with the sleep still in his 
eyes. And as his eyes took in the picture before him he could not refrain a cry ; for 
lo! there arose up great and grim right ahead the black cliffs of the Isle of Ransom. 
Straightway he got to the sheet, and strove to wear the boat ; but for all that he could 
do she drifted toward the land, for she was gotten into a strong current of the sea that 
set shoreward. So he struck sail, and took the oars and rowed mightily so that he might 
bear her off shore ; but it availed nothing, and still he drifted landward. So he stood 
up from the oars, and turned about and looked and saw that he was but some three 
furlongs from the shore, and that he was come to the very haven-mouth whence he 
had set sail with the Sea-eagle a twelvemonth ago: and he knew that into that haven 
he needs must get him, or be dashed to pieces against the high cliffs of the land: 
and he saw how the waves ran on to the cliffs, and whiles one higher than the others 
smote the rock-wall and ran up it, as if it could climb over on to the grassy lip beyond, 
and then fell back again leaving a river of brine running down the steep. Then he 
said that he would take what might befall him inside the haven. So he hoisted sail 
again, and took the tiller, and steered right for the midmost of the gate between the 
rocks, wondering what should await him there. Then it was but a few minutes ere 
his bark shot into the smoothness of the haven, and presently began to lose way ; for 
all the wind was dead within that land-locked water. 

Hallblithe looked steadily round about seeking his foe ; but the haven was empty 
of ship or boat ; so he ran his eye along the shore to see where he should best lay his 
keel ; and as aforesaid there was no beach there, and the water was deep right up to 
the grassy lip of the land; though the tides ran somewhat high, and at low water 

would a little steep undercliff go up from the face of the sea. But now it was near 
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the top of the tide, and there was scarce two feet betwixt the grass and the dark-green 
sea. Now Hallblithe steered toward an ingle of the haven; and beyond it, a little 
way off, rose a reef of rocks out of the green grass, and thereby was a flock of sheep 
feeding, and a big man lying down amongst them, who seemed to be unarmed, as 
Hallblithe could not see any glint of steel about him. Hallblithe drew nigh the shore, 
and the big man stirred not ; nor did he any the more when the keel ran along the 
shore, and Hallblithe leapt out and moored his craft to his spear stuck deep in the 
earth. And now Hallblithe deems that the man must be either dvd or asleep : so he 
drew his sword and had it in his risht hand, and in his left a sHarp knife, and went 
straight up to the man betwixt the sheep, and found him so lying on his side that he 
could not see his face; so he stirred hi~*’ vith his foot, and cried out: ‘‘ Awake, O 
shepherd ! for dawn is long past and di 1s come, and therewithal a guest for thee!” 

The man turned over and slowly sat up, and, lo! who should it be but the Puny 
Fox? Hallblithe started back at the sight of him, and cried out at him and said: 
‘* Have I found thee, O mine enemy ?” 

The Puny Fox sat up a little straighter, and rubbed his eyes and said: ‘‘ Yea, 
thou hast found me sure enough. But as to my being thine enemy, a word or two 
may be said about that presently.” 

‘* What!” said Hallblithe, ‘‘dost thou deem that aught save my sword will speak 
to thee?” , 

‘*T wot not,” said the Puny Fox, slowly rising to his feet, ‘‘but I suppose thou 
wilt not slay me unarmed, and thou seest that I have no weapons.” 

‘* Get thee weapons then,”’ quoth Hallblithe, ‘‘ and delay not ; for the sight of thee 
alive sickens me.” 

‘* Ill is that,” said the Puny Fox, ‘‘ but come thou with me at once, where I shall 
find both the weapons and a good fighting-stead. Hasten! time presseth, now thou 
art come at last.” 

‘* And my boat ?” said Hallblithe. 

** Wilt thou carry her in thy pouch?” said the Puny Fox; ‘‘ thou wilt not need 
her again, whether thou slay me, or I thee.” 

Hallblithe knit his brows on him in his wrath ; for he deemed that Fox’s meaning 
was to threaten him with the vengeance of the kindred. Howbeit, he said nought ; 
for he deemed it ill to wrangle in words with one whom he was presently to meet in 
battle : so he followed as the Puny Fox led. Fox brought him past the reef of rock 
aforesaid, and up a narrow cleft of the cliffs overlooking the sea, whereby they came 
into a little grass-grown meadow well nigh round in shape, as smooth and level as a 
hall-floor, and fenced about by a wall of rock: a place which had once been the mouth 
of an earth-fire, and a caldron of molten stone. 

When they stood on the smooth grass Fox said: ‘‘ Hold there a little, while I go 
to my weapon-chest, and then shall we see what is to be done.” 

Therewith he turned aside to a cranny of the rock, and going down on his hands 
and knees, fell to creeping like a worm up a hole therein, which belike led to a cavern ; 
for after his voice had come forth from the earth, grunting and groaning and cursing 
this thing, and that, out he comes again feet first, and casts down an old rusty sword 
without a sheath ; a helm no less rusty and battered withal, and a round target, curled 
up and outworn as if it would fall to pieces of itself. Then he stands up and stretches 
himself, and smiles pleasantly on Hallblithe and says: ‘‘ Now, mine enemy, when I 
have donned helm and shield and got my sword in hand, we may begin the play: as 
to a hauberk I must needs go lack ; for I could not come by it; I think the old man 
must have chaffered it away : he was ever too money-fain.” 

But Hallblithe looked on him angrily and said: ‘‘ Hast thou brought me hither to 
mock me? Hast thou no better weapons wherewith to meet a warrior of the Raven 
than these rusty shards, which look as if thou hadst robbed a grave of the dead? I 
will not fight thee so armed.” 

‘* Well,” said the Puny Fox, ‘‘ and from out of a grave come they verily : for in 
that little hole lieth my father’s grandsire, the Great Sea-mew of the Ravagers, the 
father of that Sea-eagle whom thou knowest. But since thou thinkest scorn of 
these weapons of a dead warrior, in go the old carle’s treasures again! It is as well 
maybe ; since he might be wrath beyond his wont if he were to wake and miss them ; 
and already this cold cup of the once-boiling rock is not wholly safe because of him.” 

So he crept into the hole once more, and out of it presently, and stood smiting his 
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palms one against the other to dust them, like a man who has been handling parch- 
ments long laid by; and Hallblithe stood looking at him, still wrathful, but silent. 
Then said the Puny Fox: ‘‘ This at least was a wise word of thine, that thou wouldst 
not fight me. For the end of fighting is slaying ; and it is stark folly to fight without 
slaying ; and now I se that thou desirest not to slay me: for if thou didst, why didst 
thou refuse to fall « 1 me armed with the ghosts of weapons that I borrowed from a 
ghost? Nay, why di ‘t thou not slay me as I crept out of yonder hole ? Thou wouldst 
have had a cheap ba:,;ain of me either way. It would be rank folly to fight me.” 

Said Hallblithe hoarsely : ‘‘ Why didst thou b wray me, and lie to me, and lure 
me away from the quest of my beloved, and vaste a whole year of my life ?” 

“It is a long story,” said the Puny k. ‘‘which I may tell thee some day. 
Meantime I may tell thee this, that I was comp, ‘ed thereto by one far mightier than 
I, to wit the Undying King.” 

At that word the smouldering wrath blazed up in Hallblithe, and he drew his sword 
hastily and hewed at the Puny Fox : but he lept aside nimbly and ran in on Hallblithe, 
and caught his sword-arm by the wrist, and tore the weapon out of his hand, and 
overbore him by sheer weight and stature, and drave him to the earth. Then he rose 
up, and let Hallblithe rise also, and took his sword and gave it into his hand again 
and said : ‘‘ Crag-nester, thou art wrathful, but little. Now thou hast thy sword again 
and mayst slay me if thou wilt. Yet not until I have spoken a word to thee: so 
hearken ! or else by the treasure of the sea I will slay thee with my bare hands. For 
I am strong indeed in this place with my old kinsman beside me. Wilt thou 
hearken ?” 

‘** Speak,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ I hearken.” 

Said the Puny Fox: ‘‘ True it is that I lured thee away from thy quest, and wore 
away a year of thy life. Yet true it is also that I repent me thereof, and ask thy pardon. 
What sayest thou ?” 

Hallblithe spake not; but the heat died out of his face and he was become some- 
what pale. Said the Puny Fox : ‘‘ Dost thou not remember, O Raven, how thou badest 
me battle last year on the sea-shore by the side of the Rollers of the Raven? and how 
this was to be the prize of battle, that the vanquished should serve the vanquisher year- 
long, and do all his will? And now this prize and more thou hast won without battle ; 
for I swear by the treasure of the sea, and by the bones of the great Sea-mew yonder 
that I will serve thee not year-long but life-long, and that I will help thee in thy quest 
for thy beloved. What sayest thou?” 

Hallblithe stood speechless a moment, looking past the Puny Fox, rather than at 
him. Then the sword tumbled out of his hand on to the grass, and great tears rolled 
down his cheeks and fell on to his raiment, and he reached out his hand to the Puny 
Fox and said: ‘‘ O friend, wilt thou not bring me to her? for the days wear, and the 
trees are growing old round about the Acres of the Raven.” 

Then the Puny Fox took his hand, and laughed merrily in his face, and said: 
‘*Great is thine heart, O Carrion-biter! But now that thou art my friend I will tell 
thee that I have a deeming of the whereabouts of thy beloved Or where deemest thou 
was the garden wherein thou sawest her standing on the page of the book in that 
dream of the night? So it is, O Raven-son, that it is not for nothing that my grand- 
sire’s father lieth in yonder hole of the rocks; for of late he hath made me wise in 
mighty lore. Thanks have thou, O kinsman!” And he turned him toward the rock 
wherein was the grave. 

But Hallblithe said: ‘‘ What is to donow? Am I not in a land of foemen?” 

‘* Yea, forsooth,” said the Puny Fox, ‘‘ and even if thou knewest where thy love is, 
thou shouldst hardly escape from this isle unslain, save for me.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Is there not my bark, that I might depart at once ? for I deem 
not that the Hostage is on the Isle of Ransom.” 

The Puny Fox laughed boisterously and said: ‘‘ Nay, she is not. But as to thy 
boat, there is so strong a set of the flood-tide toward this end of the isle, that with the 
wind blowing as now, from the north-north-east, thou mayst not get off the shore for 
four hours at least; and I misdoubt me that within that time we shall have tidings of a 
ship of ours coming into the haven. Thy bark they shall take, and thee also if thou 
art therein; and then soon were the story told, for they know thee for a rebel of the 
Undying King. Hearken! Dost thou nct hear the horn’s voice ? Come up hither and 
we shall see what is towards.” 
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So saying he led hastily up a kind of stair in the rock-wall, until they reached a 
cranny whence through a hole in the cliff they could see all over the haven. And 
lo! as they looked, in the very gate and entry of it came a great ship heaving up her 
bows on the last swell of the outer sea (where the wind had risen somewhat), and 
rolling into the smooth, land-locked water. Black was her sail, and the image of the 
Sea-eagle enwrought thereon spread wide over it; and the banner of the Flaming 
Sword streamed out from the stern. Many men all weaponed were on the decks, 
and the minstrels high up on the poop were blowing a merry song of return on their 
battle-horns. 

‘*Lo, you,” said the Puny Fox, ‘‘ thy luck or mine hath served thee this time, in 
that the Flaming Sword did not overhaul thee ere thou madest the haven. We are 
well here at least.” 

Said Hallblithe: ‘‘ But may not some of them come up hither perchance ?” 

‘‘ Nay, nay,” said the Puny Fox ; ‘‘ they fear the old man in the cleft yonder; for 
he is not over guest-fain. This mead is mine own, as for other living men; it is my 
unroofed house, and I have here a house with a roof also, which I will show thee 
presently. For now since the Flaming Sword hath come, there is no need for haste ; 
nay, we cannot depart till they have gone up-country. So I will show thee presently 
what we shall do to-night.” 

So there they sat and watched those men bring their ship to the shore and moor her 
hard by Hallblithe’s boat. They cried out when they saw her, and when they were 
aland they gathered about her to note her build, and the fashion of the spear whereto 
she was tied. Then in a while the more part of them, some four-score in number, 
departed up the valley toward the great house and left none but a half dozen ship 
warders behind. 

‘* Seest thou, friend of the Ravens,” said the Fox, ‘‘ hadst thou been there, they 
might have done with thee what they would. Did I not well to bring thee into my 
unroofed house ?” 
‘* Yea verily,” said Hallblithe ; ‘‘ but will not some of the ship-wards, or some of 
the others returning, come up hither and find us? I shall yet lay my bones in this 
evil island.” 

The Puny Fox laughed, and said: ‘‘It is not so bad as thy sour looks would have 
it; anyhow it is good enough for a grave, and at this present I may call it a casket of 
precious things.” 

‘* What meanest thou?” said Hallblithe eagerly. 

‘‘ Nay, nay,” said the other, ‘‘nought but what thou knowest. Art thou not 
therein—and I myself? without reckoning the old carle in the hole yonder. But | 
promise thee thou shalt not die here this time, unless thou wilt. And as to folk 
coming up hither, I tell thee again they durst not ; because they fear my great-grandsire 
over much. Not that they are far wrong therein ; for now he is dead, the worst of hint 
seemeth to come out of him, and he is not easily dealt with, save by one who hath 
some share of his wisdom. Thou thyself couldst see by my kinsman, the Sea-eagle, 
how much of ill and churlish malice there may be in our kindred when they wax old, 
and loneliness and dreariness taketh hold of them. For I must tell thee that I have 
oft heard my father say that his father the Sea-eagle was in his youth. and his prime 
blithe and buxom, a great lover of women, and a very friendly fellow. But ever, as I 
say, as the men of our kind wax in years, they worsen ; and thereby mayst thou deem 
how bad the old man in yonder must be, since he hath lain so long in the grave. But 
now we will go to that house of mine on the other side of the mead, over against my 
kinsman’s.” 

Therewith he led Hallblithe down from the rock, while Hallblithe said to him: 
‘*What! art thou also dead that thou hast a grave here ?” 

‘‘ Nay, nay,” said Fox, smiling, ‘‘am I so evil-conditioned then? I am no older 
than thou art.” 

‘* But tell me,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ wilt thou also wax evil as thou growest old?” 

‘* Maybe not,” said Fox, looking hard at him, ‘‘ for in my mind it is that I may be 
taken into another house, and another kindred, and amongst them I shall be healed 
of much that might turn to ill.” 

Therewith were they come across the little meadow to a place where was a cave in 
the rock closed with a door, and a wicket window therein. Fox led Hallblithe into 
it, and within, it was no ill dwelling ; for it was dry and clean, and there were stools 
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therein and a table, and shelves and lockers in the wall. When they had sat them 
down Fox said : 

‘“‘Here mightst thou dwell safely as long as thou wouldst, if thou wouldst risk the 
dealings with the old carle. But, as I wot well that thou art in haste to be gone and 
get home to thy kindred, I must bring thee at dusk to-day close up to our feast-hall, 
so that thou mayst be at hand to do what hath to be done to-night, so that we may 
get us gone to-morrow. Also thou must do off thy Raven gear lest we meet any in 
the twilight as we go up to the house; and here have I to hand home-spun raiment 
such as our war-taken thralls wear, which shall serve thy turn well enough; but this 
thou needest not do on till the time is at hand for our departure ; and then I will 
bring thee away, and bestow thee in a bower hard by the hall; and when thou art 
within, I may so look to it that none shall go in there, or if they do, they shall see 
nought in thee save a carle known to them by name. My kinsman hath learned me 
to do harder things than this. But now it is time to eat and drink.” 

Therewith he drew victual from out a locker and they fell to. But when they had 
eaten, Fox taught Hallblithe what he should do in the hall that night, as shall be told 
hereafter. And then, with much talk about many things, they wore away the day in 
that ancient cup of the seething rock, and a little before dusk set out for the hall, 
bearing with them Hallblithe’s gear bundled up together, as though it had been wares 
from over sea. Sothey came to the house before the tables were set, and the Puny 
Fox bestowed Hallblithe in a bower which gave into the buttery, so that it was easy 
to go straight into the midmost of the hall. There was Hallblithe clad and armed in 
his Raven gear ; but Fox gave him a vizard to go over his face, so that none might 
know him when he entered therein. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
OF THE CHAMPIONS IN THE HALL OF THE .RAVAGERS. 


Now it is to be told that the chieftains came into the hall that night and sat down 
at the board on the dais, even as Hallblithe had seen them do aforetime. And the 
chieftain of all, who was called the Erne of the Sea-eagles, rose up according to custom 
and said: ‘‘ Hearken, folk! this is a night of the champions, whereon we may not 
eat till the pale blades have clashed together, and one hath vanquished and another 
been overcome. Now let them stand forth and give out the prize of victory which the 
vanquished shall pay to the vanquisher. And let it be known, that, whosoever may 
be the champion that winneth the battle, whether he be a kinsman, or an alien, or a 
foeman declared ; yea, though he have left the head of my brother at the hall-door, 
he shall pass this night with us safe from sword, safe from axe, safe from hand: he 
shall eat as we eat, drink as we drink, sleep as we sleep, and depart safe from any 
hand or weapon, and shall sail the sea at his pleasure in his own keel or in ours, as to 
him and us may be meet. Blow up horns for the champions!” 

So the horns blew a cheerful strain, and when they were done, there came into the 
hall a tall man clad in black, and with black armour and weapons saving the white blade 
of his sword. He had a vizard over his face, but his hair came down from under his 
helm like the tail of a red horse. 

So he stood amidst the floor and cried out : ‘‘I am the champion of the Ravagers. 
But I swear by the treasure of the sea that I will cross no blade to-night save with 
an alien, a foeman of the kindred. WHearest thou, O chieftain, O Erne of the 
Sea-eagles ?” 

‘*Hear it I do,” said the chieftain, ‘‘and I deem that thy meaning is that we 
should go supperless to bed ; and this cometh of thy perversity : for we know thee 
despite thy vizard. Belike thou deemest that thou shalt not be met this even, and 
that there is no free alien in the island to draw sword against thee. But beware! 
For when we came aland this morning we found a skiff of the aliens tied to a great 
spear stuck in the bank of the haven ; so that there will be one foeman at least abroad 
in the island. But we said that if we should come on the man, we would set his head 
on the gable of the hall with the mouth open toward the North for a token of reproach 
to the dwellers in the land over sea. But now give out the prize of victory, and I 
swear by the treasure of the sea that we will abide by thy word.” 
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Said the champion : ‘‘ These are the terms and conditions of the battle ; that which- 
so of us is vanquished, he shall either die, or serve the vanquisher for twelve moons, 
to fare with him at his will, to go his errands, and do according to his commandment 
in all wise. Hearest thou, chieftain ?”’ 

‘*Yea,” said he, ‘‘and by the Undying King, both thou and we shall abide by this 
bargain. So look to it that thou smite great strokes, lest our hall lack a gable-knop. 
Horns, blow up for the alien champion!” 

So again the horns were winded ; and ere their voice had died, in from the buttery 
screens came a glittering image of war, and there stood the alien champion over against 
the warrior of the sea; and he too had a vizard over his face. 

Now when the folk saw him, and how slim and light and small he looked beside 
their champion, and they beheld the Raven painted on his white shield, they hooted 
and laughed for scorn of him and his littleness. 

But he tossed his sword up lightly and caught it by the hilts as it fell, and drew 
nigher to the champion of the sea and stood facing him within reach of his sword. 
Then the chieftain on the high-seat put his two hands to his mouth and roared out: 
‘* Fall on, ye champions, fall on!” 

But the folk in the hall were so eager that they stood on the benches and the boards, 
and craned over each other’s shoulders, so that they might lose no whit of the hand- 
play. Now flashed the blades in the candle-lit hall, and the red-haired champion hove 
up his sword and smote two great strokes to right and to left ; but the alien gave way 
before him, and the folk cried out at him in scorn and in joy of their champion, who 
fell to raining down great strokes like the hail amidst the lightning. But so deft was the 
alien, that he stood amidst it unhurt, and laid many strokes on his foeman, and did all 
so lightly and easily, that it seemed as if he were dancing rather than fighting ; and 
the folk held their peace and began to doubt if their huge champion would prevail. 

Now the red-haired fetched a mighty stroke at the alien, who lept aside lightly 
and gat his sword in his left hand and dealt a great stroke on the other's head, and 
the red-haired staggered, for he had over-reached himself ; and again the alien smote 
him a left-handed stroke so that he fell full length on the floor with a mighty clatter, 
and the sword flew out of his hand: and the folk were dumb-foundered. 

Then the alien threw himself on the sea-champion, and knelt upon him, and 
shortened his sword as if to slay him with a thrust. But thereon the man overthrown 
cried out: ‘* Hold thine hand, for I am vanquished! Now give me peace according to 
the bargain struck between us, that I shall serve thee year-long, and follow thee 
wheresoever thou goest.” 

Therewith the alien champion arose and stood off from him, and the man of the 
sea gat to his feet, and did off his helm, so that all men could see that he was the 
Puny Fox. 

Then the victorious champion unhelmed himself, and lo, it was Hallblithe! And 
a shout arose in the hall, part of wonder, part of wrath. 

Then cried out the Puny Fox: ‘‘I call on all men here to bear witness that by 
reason of this battle Hallblithe of the Ravens is free to come and go as he will in the 
Isle of Ransom, and to take help of any man that will help him, and ‘o depart from 
the isle when he will and how he will, taking me with him if so he will.” 

Said the chieftain : ‘‘ Yea, this is right and due, and so shall it be. But now, since 
no freeman, who is not a foe of the passing hour, may abide in our hall without eating 
of our meat, come up here, Hallblithe, and sit by me, and eat and drink of the best 
we have, since the Norns would not give us thine head for a gable-knop. But what 
wilt thou do with thy thrall the Puny Fox ; and whereto in the hall wilt thou have 
him shown? Or wilt thou that he sit fasting in the darkness to-night, laid in gyves 
and fetters. Or shall he have the cheer of whipping and stripes, as befitteth a thrall 
to whom the master oweth a grudge? What is thy will with him?” 

Said Hallblithe: ‘*‘ My will is that thou give him a seat next to me, whether 
that be high or low, or the bench of thy prison-house. That he eat of my dish, 
and drink of my cup, whatsoever the meat and drink may be. For to-morrow I 
mean that we twain shall go under the earth-collar together, and that our blood 
shall run together and that we shall be brothers in arms henceforward.” Then 
Hallblithe did on his helm again and drew his sword, and looked aside to the Puny 
Fox to bid him do the like, and he did so, and Hallblithe said: ‘‘ Chieftain, thou 
hast bidden me to table, and I thank thee; but I will not set my teeth in meat, 
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out of our own house and land, which hath not been truly given to me by one 
who wotteth of me, unless I have conquered it as a prey of battle; neither will I 
cast a lie into the loving-cup which shall pass from thy lips to mine: therefore I 
will tell thee, that though I laid a stroke or two on the Puny Fox, and those no 
light ones, yet was this battle nought true and real, but a mere beguiling, even as 
that which I saw foughten in this hall aforetime, when meseemeth the slain men 
rose up again in time to drink the good-night cup. Therefore, O men of the Ravagers, 
and thou, O Puny Fox, there is nought to bind your hands and refrain your hearts, and 
ye may slay me if ye will without murder or dishonour, and may make of the head of 
Hallblithe a knop for your feast-hall. Yet shall one or two fall to earth before 
I fall.” 

Therewith he shook his sword aloft, and a great roar arose, and weapons came 
down from the wall, and the candles shone on naked steel. But the Puny Fox came 
and stood by Hallblithe, and spake in his ear amidst the uproar: ‘‘ Well now, brother- 
in-arms, I have been trying to learn thee the lore of lies, and surely thou art the worst 
scholar who was ever smitten by master. And the outcome of it is that I, who have 
lied so long and well, must now pay for all and die for a barren truth.” 

Said Hallblithe: ‘‘ Let all be as it will! I love thee, lies and all; but as for me I 
cannot handle them. Lo you! great and grim shall be the slaying, and we shall not 
fall unavenged.” 

Said the Puny Fox: ‘‘Hearken! for still they hang back. Belike it is I that 
have drawn this death on thee and me. My last lie was a fool’s lie and we die for 
it: for what wouldst thou have done hadst thou wotted that thy beloved, the Hostage 
of the Rose—” He broke off perforce ; for Hallblithe was looking to right and left and 
handling his sword, and heard not that last word of his; and from both sides of the 
hall the throng was drawing round about those twain, weapon in hand. Then Hallblithe 
set his eyes on a big man in front who was heaving up a heavy short-sword and thought 
that he would at least slay this one. But or ever he might smite, the great horn blared 
out over the tumult, and men forbore a while and fell somewhat silent. 

Then came down to them the voice of the chieftain, a loud voice, but clear and with 
mirth mingled with anger in it, and he said: ‘* What do these fools of the Ravagers 
cumbering the floor of the feast-hall, and shaking weapons when there is no foeman 
anigh? Are they dreaming-drunk before the wine is poured? Why do they not sit 
down in their places, and abide the bringing in of the meat? And ye women, where 
are ye, why do ye delay our meat, when ye may well wot that our hearts are 
drooping for hunger; and all hath been duly done, the battle of the champions 
fought and won, and the prize of war given forth and taken? How long, O folk, 
shall your chieftains sit fasting ?” 

Then arose great laughter in the hall, and men withdrew them from those twain 
and went and sat them down in their places. 

Then the chieftain said: ‘‘ Come up hither, I say, O Hallblithe, and bring thy 
war-thrall with thee if thou wilt. But delay not, unless it be so that thou art neither 
hungry nor thirsty; and good sooth thou shouldst be both; for men say that the 
ravens are hard to satisfy. Come then and make good cheer with us!” 

So Hallblithe thrust his sword into the sheath, and the Puny Fox did the like, and 
they went both together up the hall to the high-seat. And Hallblithe sat down on the 
chieftain’s right hand, and the Puny Fox next tohim ; and the chieftain, the Erne, said : 
‘“©O Hallblithe, dost thou need thine armour at table; or dost thou find it handy to 
take thy meat clad in thy byrny and girt with a sword ?” 

Then laughed Hallblithe and said: ‘‘ Nay, meseemeth to-night I shall need war-gear 
no more.” And he stood up and did off all his armour and gave it, sword and all, into 
the hands of a woman, who bore it off, he knew not whither. And the Erne looked 
on him and said: ‘‘ Well is that! and now I see that thou art a fair young man, and 
it is no marvel though maidens desire thee.” 

As he spake came in the damsels with the victual, and the cheer was exceeding 
good, and Hallblithe grew light-hearted. 

But when the healths had been drunk as aforetime, and men had drunk a cup or 
two thereafter, there rose a warrior from one of the endlong benches, a big young man, 
black-haired and black-bearded, ruddy of visage, and he said in a voice that was rough 
and fat: ‘*O Erne, and ye other chieftains, we have been talking here at our table 
concerning this guest of thine who hath beguiled us, and we are not wholly at one 
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with thee as to thy dealings with him. True it is, now that the man hath our meat in 
his belly, that he must depart from amongst us with a whole skin, unless of his 
own will he stand up to fight some man of us here. Yet some of us think 
that he is not so much our friend that we should help him to a keel whereon to 
fare home to those that hate us: and we say that it would not be unlawful to let 
the man abide in the isle, and proclaim him a wolf’s-head within a half-moon of to- 
day. Or what sayest thou ? 

Said the Erne: ‘‘ Wait for my word a while, and hearken to another! Is the 
Grey-goose of the Ravagers in the hall? Let him give out hjs word on this matter.” 

Then arose a white-headed carle from a table nigh to the dais, whose black raiment 
was well adorned with gold. Despite his years his face was fair and little wrinkled ; 
a man with a straight nose and a well-fashioned mouth, and with eyes still bright and 
grey. He spake: ‘‘O folk, I find that the Erne hath done well in cherishing this 
guest. For first, if he hath beguiled us, he did it not save by the furtherance and 
sleight of our own kinsman ; therefore if any one is to die for beguiling us, let it be 
the Puny Fox. 

‘* Secondly, we may well wot that heavy need hath driven the man to this beguile- 
ment ; and I say that it was no unmanly deed for him to enter our hall and beguile us 
with his sleight ; and that he hath played out the play right well and cunningly with 
the wisdom of a warrior. 

‘* Thirdly, the manliness of him is well proven, in that having overcome us in sleight, 
he hath spoken out the sooth concerning our beguilement ; and hath made himself our 
foeman and captive when he might have sat down by us as our guest freely and in all 
honour. And this he did, not ascontemning the Puny Fox and his lies and crafty wiles 
(for he hath told us that he loveth him) ; but so that he might show himself a man in 
that which trieth manhood. 

‘* Moreover, ye shall not forget that he is the rebel of the Undying King, who is 
our lord and master ; therefore in cherishing him we show ourselves great-hearted, in 
that we fear not the wrath of our master. Therefore I naysay the word of the War- 
brand that we should make this man a wolf’s-head; for in so doing we shall show 
ourselves lesser-hearted than he is, and of no account beside of him; and his head on 
our hall-gable should be to us a nithing-stake, and a tree of reproach. So I bid thee, 
O Erne, to make much of this man; and thou shalt do well to give him worthy gifts, such 
as warriors may take, so that he may show them at home in the House of the Raven, 
that it may be the beginning of peace betwixt us and his noble kindred. This is my 
say, and later on I shall wax no wiser.” 

Therewith he sat down, and there arose a murmur and stir in the hall ; but the more 
part said that the Grey-goose had spoken well, and that it was good to be at peace with 
such manly fellows as the new guest was. 

But the Erne said: ‘*‘ One word will I lay hereto, to wit, that he who desireth mine 
enmity let him do scathe to Hallblithe of the Ravens and hinder him.” Then he bade fill 
round the cups, and called a health to Hallblithe, and all men drank to him, and there 
was much joyance and merriment. 

But when the night was well worn the Erne turned to Hallblithe and said: ‘* That 
was a good word of the Grey-goose which he spake concerning the giving of gifts : 
Raven-son, wilt thou take a gift of me and be my friend ?” 

‘* Thy friend will I be,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ but no gift will I take of thee or any other 
till I have the gift of gifts, and that is my troth-plight maiden. I will not be glad till 
I can be glad with her.” 

Then laughed the Erne, and the Puny Fox grinned all across his wide face, and 
Hallblithe looked from one to the other of them and wondered at their mirth, and when 
they saw his wondering eyes, they did but laugh the more; and the Erne said: 
‘* Neverthless, thou shalt see the gift which I would give thee; and then mayst thou 
take it or leave it as thou wilt. Hoye! bring in the throne of the Eastland with them 
that minister to it!” 

Certain men left the hall as he spake, and came back bearing with them a throne 
fashioned most goodly of ivory, parcel-gilt, and begemmed and adorned with marvellous 
craftsmanship: and they set it down amidst of the hall-floor and went aback to their 
places, while the Erne sat and smiled kindly on the folk and on Hallblithe. Then arose 
the sound of fiddles and the lesser harp, and the doors of the screen were opened, and 
there flowed into the hall a company of fair damsels not less than a score, each one 
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with a rose on her bosom, and they came and stood in order behind the throne of the 
Eastlands, and they strewed roses on the ground before them: and when they were 
duly ranged they fell to singing : 


Now waneth spring, To and fro 

While all birds sing, By the doors we know, 
And the south wind blows And the scented gale 
The earliest rose Fills every dale. 


Slow now are brooks running because of the weed, 
And the thrush hath no cunning to hide her at need, 
So swift as she flieth from hedgerow to tree, 

As one that toil trieth, and deedful must be. 


And O! that at last, O, to wake from sleep, 
All sorrows past, To see dawn creep 

This night I lay Through the fruitful grove 
’Neath the oak-beams grey ! Of the house that I love! 


O! my feet to be treading the threshold once more, 
O’er which once went the leading of swords to the war! 
O! my feet in the garden’s edge under the sun, 

Where the seeding grass hardens for haysel begun ! 


Lo, lo! the wind blows But O for the keel 

To the heart of the Rose, The sails to feel ! 

And the ship lies tied And the rocky ness 
To the haven side! Growing less and less! 


As down the wind driveth and thrusts through the sea 
The sail-burg that striveth to turn and go free, 

But the lads at the tiller they hold her in hand, 

And the wind our well-willer drifts fierce to the land. 


We shall wend it yet, What lieth sweet 

The highway wet ; Before our feet? 

For what is this What token hath come 
That our bosoms kiss? To lead us home? 


’Tis the Rose of the garden walled round from the croft 
Where the grey roof its warden steep riseth aloft, 

‘Tis the Rose ’neath the oaken-beamed hall, where they bide 
The pledges unbroken, the hand of the bride. 


Hallblithe heard the song, and half thought it promised him somewhat ; but then 
he had been so misled and mocked at, that he scarce knew how to rejoice at it. 

Now the Erne spake : ‘‘ Wilt thou not take the chair and these dainty song-birds 
that stand about it? Much wealth might come into thine hall if thou wert to carry 
them over sea to rich men who have no kindred, nor affinity wherein to wed, but who 
love women as well as other men.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘I have wealth enow were I once home again. As to these 
maidens, I know by the fashion of them that they are no women of the Rose, as by 
their song they should be. Yet will I take any of these maidens that have will to go 
with me and be made sisters of my sisters, and wed with the warriors of the Rose ; 
or if they are of a kindred, and long to sit each in the house of her folk, then will we 
send them home over the sea with warriors to guard them from all trouble ; for this 
gift I thank thee. As to thy throne, I bid thee keep it till a keel cometh thy way 
from our land, bringing fair gifts for thee and thine. For we are not so unwealthy.” 

Those that sat nearby heard his words and praised them ; but the Erne said: *‘ All 
this is free to thee, and thou mayst do what thou wilt with the gifts given to thee. 
Yet shalt thou have the throne; and I have thought of a way to make thee take it. 
Or what sayst thou, Puny Fox?” 

Said the Puny Fox: ‘‘ Yea if thou wilt, thou mayst, but I thought it not of thee 
that thou wouldst. Now is all well.” 

Again Hallblithe looked from one to the other and wondered what they meant. 
But the Erne cried out: ‘‘ Bring in now the sitter, who shall fill the empty throne !” 

Then again the screen-doors opened, and there came in two weaponed men, leading 
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between them a woman clad in gold and garlanded with roses. So fair was the 
fashion of her face and all her body, that her coming seemed to»make a change in the 
hall, as though the sun had shone into it suddenly. She trod the hall-floor with firm 
feet, and sat down on the ivory chair. But even before she was seated therein Hall- 
blithe knew that the Hostage was under that roof and coming toward him. And the 
heart arose in his breast and fluttered therein, so sore he yearned toward the Daughter 
of the Rose, and his very speech-friend. Then he heard the Erne saying, ‘‘ How now, 
Raven-son, wilt thou have the throne and the sitter therein, or wilt thou gainsay me 
once more?” 

Thereafter he himself spake, and the sound of his voice was strange to him and 
as if he knewit not: ‘‘ Chieftain, I will not gainsay thee, but will take thy gift, and 
thy friendship therewith, whatsoever hath betided. Yet would I say a word or two 
unto the woman that sitteth yonder. For I have been straying amongst wiles and 
images, and mayhappen I shall yet find this to be but a dream of the night, or a 
beguilement of the day.” Therewith he arose from the table, and walked slowly down 
the hall ; but it was a near thing that he did not fall a weeping before all those aliens, 
so full his heart was. 

He came and stood before the Hostage, and their eyes were upon each other, and 
for a little while they had no words. Then Hallblithe began wondering at his voice 
as he spake: ‘* Art thou a woman and my speech-friend? For many images have 
mocked me, and I have been encompassed with lies, and led astray by behests that 
have not been fulfilled. And the world hath become strange to me, and empty of 
friends.” 

Then she said: ‘‘ Art thou verily Hallblithe ? For I also have been encompassed 
by lies, and beset by images of things unhelpful.” 

‘** Yea,” said he, ‘‘ 1 am Hallblithe of Ravens, wearied with desire for my troth-plight 
maiden.” 

Then came the rosy colour into the fairness of her face, as the rising sun lighteth 
the garden of flowers in the June morning ; and she said: ‘‘ If thou art Hallblithe, tell 
me what befell to the finger-gold-ring that my mother gave me when we were both 
but little.” 

Then his face grew happy, and he smiled, and he said: ‘‘I put it for thee one 
autumntide in the snake’s hole in the bank above the river, amidst the roots of the old 
thorn-tree, that the snake might brood it and make the gold grow greater; but when 
winter was over, and we came to look for it, lo ! there was neither ring nor snake, nor 
thorn-tree : for the flood had washed it all away.” 

Thereat she smiled most sweetly, and whereas she had been looking on him hitherto 
with strained and anxious eyes, she now beheld him simply and friendly ; and she said : 
‘*O Hallblithe, Iam a woman indeed, and thy speech-friend. This is the flesh that 
desireth thee, and the life that is thine, and the heart which thou rejoicest. But now 
tell me, who are these huge images around us, amongst whom I have sat thus, once 
in every moon this year past, and afterwards I was taken back to the women’s bower ? 
Are they men or mountain-giants ? Will they slay us, or shut us up from the light 
and air? Or hast thou made peace with them ? Wilt thou then dwell with me here, 
or shall we go back again to Cleveland by the Sea? And when, oh, when shall we 
depart ?” 

He smiled and said: ‘‘ Quick come thy questions, beloved. These are the folks of 
the Ravagers and the Sea-eagles: they be men, though fierce and wild they be. Our 
foes they have been, and have sundered us; but now are they our friends, and have 
brought us together. And to-morrow, O friend, shall we depart across the waters to 
Cleveland by the Sea.” 

She leaned forward, and was about to speak softly to him, but suddenly started 
back, and said: ‘‘ There is a big, red-haired man, as big as any here, behind thy 
shoulder. Is he also a friend? What would he with us?” 

So Hallblithe turned about, and beheld the Puny Fox beside him, who took up the 
word and spoke, smiling as a man in great glee: ‘‘O maiden of the Rose, I am 
Hallblithe’s thrall, and his scholar, to unlearn the craft of lying, whereby I have done 
amiss towards both him and thee. Whereof I will tell thee all the tale soon. But now 
I will say that it is true that we depart to-morrow for Cleveland by the Sea, thou and 
he, and I in company. Now I would ask thee, Hallblithe, if thou wouldst have me 
bestow this gift of thine in safe-keeping to-night, since there is an end of her sitting 
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in the hall like a graven image ; and to-morrow the way will be long and wearisome. 
What sayest thou ?” 

Said the Hostage: ‘ Shall I trust this man and go with him?” 

** Yea, thou shalt trust him,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ for he is trusty. And even were 
he not, it is meet for us of the Raven and the Rose to do as our worth biddeth us, and 
not to fear this folk. And it behoveth us to do after their customs since we are in 
their house.” 

‘*That is sooth,” she said; ‘‘big man, lead me out of the hall to my place. 
Farewell, Hallblithe, for a little while, and. then shall there be no more sundering 
for us.” 

Therewith she departed with the Puny Fox, and Hallblithe went back to the high- 
seat and sat down by the Erne, who laughed on him, and said : ‘‘ Thou hast taken my 
gift, and that is well: yet shall 1 tell thee that I would not have given it to thee if I 
could have kept it for myself in such plight as thou wilt have it. But all 1 could do, 
and the Puny Fox to help withal, availed me nought. So good luck go with thine 
hands. Now will we to bed, and to-morrow I will lead thee out on thy way ; for to 
say sooth, there be some here who are not well pleased with either thee or me ; and 
thou knowest that words are wasted on wilful men, but that deeds may avail somewhat.” 

Therewith he cried out for the cup of good-night, and when it was drunken, 
Hallblithe was shown to a fair shut-hbed ; even that wherein he had lain aforetime ; and 
there he went to sleep in joy, and in good liking with all men. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THEY LEAVE THE ISLE OF RANSOM AND COME TO CLEVELAND BY THE SEA. 


In the morning early Hallblithe arose from his bed, and when he came into the mid- 
hall there was the Puny Fox and the Hostage with him; and Hallblithe kissed her 
and embraced her, and she him; yet not like lovers long sundered, but as a man and 
maid betrothed are wont to do, for there were folk coming and going about the hall. 

Then spake the Puny Fox: ‘‘ The Erne is abiding us out in the meadow yonder ; 
for now nought will serve him but he must needs go under the earth-collar with us. 
How sayest thou, is he enough thy friend ?” 

Said Hallblithe, smiling on the Hostage : ‘‘ What hast thou to say to it, beloved?” 

‘* Nought at all,” she said, ‘‘ if thou art friend to any of these men. I may deem 
that I have somewhat against the chieftain, whereof belike this big man may tell thee 
hereafter ; but even so much meseemeth I have against this man himself, who is now 
become thy friend and scholar ; for he also strove for my beguilement, and that not for 
himself, but for another.” _ ' 

‘* True it is,” said the Fox, ‘‘ that I did it for another ; even as yesterday I took thy 
mate Hallblithe out of the trap whereinto he had strayed, and compassed his deliver- 
ance by means of the unfaithful battle ; and even as I would have stolen thee for him, 
O Rose-maiden, if need had been; yea, even if I must have smitten into ruin the roof- 
tree of the Ravagers. And how could I tell that the Erne would give thee up unstolen ? 
Yea, thou sayest sooth, O noble and spotless maiden ; all my deeds, both good and ill, 
have I done for others ; and so I deem it shall be while my life lasteth.” 

Then Hallblithe laughed and said: ‘‘ Art thou nettled, fellow-in-arms, at the word 
of a woman who knoweth thee not? She shall yet be thy friend, O Fox. But tell me, 
beloved, I deemed that thou hadst not seen Fox before ; how then can he have helped 
the Erne against thee ? 

**Yet she sayeth sooth,” said Fox, ‘this was of my sleight: for when I had to 
come before her, I changed my skin, as I well know how; there are others in this land 
who can do so much as that. But what sayest thou concerning the brotherhood with 
the Erne?” 

‘*Let it be so,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘he is manly and true, though masterful, and is 
meet for this land of his. I shall not fall out with him; for seldom meseemeth shall 
I see the Isle of Ransom.” 

** And I never again,” said the Puny Fox. 

‘*Dost thou loathe it, then,” said the Hostage, ‘‘ because of the evil thou hast 
done therein?” 
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‘*Nay,” said he, ‘‘ what is the evil, when henceforth I shall do but good ? Nay, I 
love the land. Belike thou deemest it but dreary, with its black rocks and black sand, 
and treeless wind-swept dales ; but I know it in summer and winter, and sun and shade, 
in storm and calm. And I know where the fathers dwelt and the sons of their sons’ 
sons have long lain in the earth. I have sailed its windiest firths, and climbed its 
steepest crags ; and ye may well wot that it hath a friendly face to me; and the land- 
wights of the mountains will be sorry for my departure.” 

So he spake, and Hallblithe would have answered him, but by now were they come 
to a grassy hollow amidst the dale, where the Erne had already made the earth-yoke 
ready. To wit, he had loosened a strip of turf all save the two ends, and had propped 
it up with two ancient dwarf-wrought spears, so that amidmost there was a lintel 
to go under. 

So when he saw those others coming, he gave them the sele of the day, and said to 
Hallblithe : ‘*‘ Whatisit to be? shall I be less than thy brother-in-arms henceforward ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Not a whit less. It is good to have brothers in other lands than 
one.” 

So they made no delay, but clad in all their war-gear, they went under the earth- 
yoke one after the other ; thereafter they stood together, and each let blood in his arm, 
so that the blood of all three mingled together fell down on the grass of the ancient 
earth ; and they swore friendship and brotherhood each to each. 

But when all was done the Erne spake: ‘‘ Brother Hallblithe, as I lay awake in 
bed this morning I deemed that I would take ship with thee to Cleveland by the Sea, 
that I might dwelltherea while. But when I came out of the hall, and saw the dale lying . 
green betwixt hill-side and hill-side, and the glittering river running down amidmost, 
and the sheep, and kine, and horses feeding up and down on either side the water: and | 
looked up at the feils and saw how deep blue they stood up against the snowy peaks, 
and I thought of all our deeds on the deep sea, and the merry nights in yonder abode of 
men. Then I thought that I would not leave the kindred, were it but for a while unless 
war and lifting called me. So now I will ride with thee to the ship, and then farewell 
to thee. ” 

**It is good,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘though not as good as it might be. Glad had we 
been with thee in the Hall of the Ravens.” 

As he spoke drew anigh the carles leading the horses, and with them came six 
of those damsels whom the Erne had given to Hallblithe the night before ; two of 
whom asked to be brought to their kindred over sea; but the other four were fain 
to go with Hallblithe and the Hostage, and become their sisters at Cleveland by 
the Sea. 

So then they got to horse and rode down the dale toward the haven, and the carles 
rode with them, so that of weaponed men they were a score in company. But when 
they were half-way to the haven they saw where hard by three knolls on the way-side 
were men standing with their weapons and war-gear glittering in the sun. Sothe Erne 
laughed and said: ‘‘ Shall we have a word with War-brand then?” 

But they rode steadily on their way, and when they came up to the knolls they saw that 
it was War-brand indeed with a score of men at his back; but they stirred not when 
they saw Erne’s company that it was great. Then Erne laughed aloud and cried 
out in a big voice, ‘‘ What, lads! Ye ride early this morning; are there foemen 
abroad in the isle ?” 

They shrank aback before him, but a carle of those who was hindermost cried 
out: ‘* Art thou coming back to us, Erne, or have thy new friends bought thee to lead 
them in battle?” 

‘* Fear it nought,” quoth Erne, ‘‘I shall be back before the shepherd’s noon.” 

So they went their ways and came to the haven, and there lay the Flaming Sword, 
and beside her a trim bark, not right great, all ready for sea: and Hallblithe’s skiff 
was made fast to her for an after-boat. 

Then the Hostage and Hallblithe and the six damsels went aboard her, and when 
the Erne had bidden them farewell, they cast off the hawsers and thrust her out through 
the haven-mouth ; but ere they had got midmost of the haven, they saw the Erne that 
he had turned about, and was riding up the dale with his house-carles, and each man’s 
weapon was shining in his hand : and they wondered if he were riding to battle with 
War-brand ; and Fox said: ‘‘ Meseemeth our brother-in-arms hath in his mind to give 
those waylayers an evil minute, and verily he is the man to do the same.” 
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So they gat them out of the haven, and the ebb-tide drave out seaward strongly, 
and the wind was fair for Cleveland by the Sea; and they ran speedily past the black 
cliffs of the Isle of Ransom, and soon were they hull down behind them. But on the 
afternoon of the next day they hove up the land of the kindreds, and by sunset they 
beached their ship on the sand by the Rollers of the Raven, and went ashore without 
more ado. And the strand was empty of all men even as on the day when 
Hallblithe first met the Puny Fox. So then in the cool of the evening they went up 
toward the House of the Raven. 

Those damsels went together hand in hand two by two, and Hallblithe held the 
Hostage by the hand ; but the Puny Fox went alone beside them, gleeful and of many 
words ; telling them tales of his wiles and his craft, and his skin-changing. 

‘** But now,” quoth he, ‘‘I have left all that behind me in the Isle of Ransom, and have 
but one shape, and I would for your behoof that it were a goodlier one: and but one 
wisdom have I, even that which dwelleth in mine own head-bone. Yet it may be that 
this may avail you one time or other. But lo, you! though I am thy thrall, have I 
not the look of a thrall-huckster from over sea leading up my wares to the cheaping- 
stead ?” 

They laughed at his words and were merry, and much love there was amongst 
them as they went up to the House of the Raven. 

But when they came thither they went into the garth, and there was no man 
therein, for it was now dusk, and the windows of the long hall were yellow with 
candle-light. Then said Fox: ‘‘ Abide ye here a little ; for | would go into the hall 
alone and see the conditions of thy people, O Hallblithe.” 

‘* Go thou, then,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ but be not rash, I counsel thee; for our folk 
are not over-patient when they deem they have a foe before them.” 

The Puny Fox laughed, and said: ‘‘So it is then the world over, that happy men 
are wilful and masterful.” 

Then he drew his sword and smote on the door with the pommel, and the door 
opened to him and in he went: and he found that fair hall full of folk and bright with 
candles ; and he stood amidst the floor ; all men looked on him, and many knew him 
at once to be a man of the Ravagers, and silence fell upon the hall, but no man stirred 
hand against him. 

Then he said: ‘* Will ye hearken to the word of an evil man, a robber of the 
folks ?” 

Spake a chieftain from the dais : ‘* Words will not hurt us, sea-warrior ; and thou 
art but one amongst many ; wherefore thy might this eve is but as the might of a 
new-born baby. Speak, and afterwards eat and drink, and depart safe from 
amongst us!” 

Spake the Puny Fox: ‘‘ What is gone with Hallblithe a fair young man of your 
kindred, and with the Hostage of the Rose, his trothplight maiden ?” 

Then was the hush yet greater in the hall, so that you might have heard a pin drop ; 
and the chieftain said: ‘‘ It is a grief of ours that they are gone, and that none hath 
brought us back their dead bodies that we might lay them in the Acre of the Fathers.” 

Then leapt up a man from the endlong table nigh to Fox, and cried out: ‘‘ Yea, 
folk! they are gone, and we deem that runagates of thy kindred have stolen them 
from us ; wherefore they shall one day pay us.” 

Then laughed the Puny Fox and said : ‘‘ Some would say that stealing Hallblithe 
was like stealing a lion, and that he might take care of himself; though he was not 
as big as I am.” 

Said the last speaker: ‘‘ Did thy kin didst thou steal him, O evil man?” 

‘** Yea, I stole him,” quoth Fox, ‘‘ but by sleight and not by might.” 

Then uprose great uproar in the hall, but the chieftain on the high-seat cried out, 
** Peace, peace!” and the noise abated, and the chieftain said: ‘‘ Dost thou mean 
that thou comest hither to give us thine head for making away with Hallblithe and 
the Hostage?” 


‘*] mean to ask rather,” said the Fox, ‘‘ what thou wilt give me for the bodies of 
these twain?” 

Said the chieftain : ‘‘ A boat-load of gold were not too much if thou shouldst live a 
little longer.” 

Quoth the Puny Fox: ‘ Well, in anywise I will go and bring in the bodies afore- 
said, and leave mv reward to the goodwill of the Ravens.” 
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Therewith he turned about to go, but lo! there already in the door stood Hallblithe 
holding the Hostage by the hand; and many in the hall saw them, for the door was 
wide. Then they came in and stood by the side of the Puny Fox, and all men in the 
hall arose and shouted for joy. 

But when the tumult was a little abated, the Puny Fox cried out: ‘*O chieftain, 
and all ye folk! if a boat-load of gold were not too much reward for the bringing back 
the dead bodies of your friends, what reward shall he have who hath brought back their 
bodies and the souls therein ? ” 

Said the chieftain: ‘‘ The man shall choose his own reward.” And the men in 
the hall shouted their yeasay. 

Then said the Puny Fox: ‘‘ Well, then, this I choose, that ye make me one of your 
kindred before the fathers of old time.” 

They all cried out that he had chosen wisely and manfully ; but Hallblithe said : 
‘*T bid you do for him no less than this ; and ye shall wot that he is already my sworn 
brother-in-arms.” 

Now the chieftain cried out : ‘*O wanderers from over the sea, come up hither and 
sit with us and be merry at last!” 

So they went up to the dais, Hallblithe and the Hostage, and the Puny Fox, and 
the six maidens withal. And since the night wars yet young, the supper of the men of 
the Ravens was turned into the wedding-feast of Hallblithe and the Hostage, and that 
very night she became a wife of the Ravens, that she might bear to the house the best 
of men and the fairest of women. 

But on the morrow they brought the Puny Fox to the mote-stead of the kindreds 
that he might stand before the fathers and be made a son of the kindred ; and this they 
did because of the word of Hallblithe, and because they believed in the tale which he 
told them of the Glittering Land and the Acre of the Undying. The four maidens also 
were made sisters of the house; and the other twain were sent home to their kindred 
in all honour. 

Of the Puny Fox. it is said that he soon lost and forgot all the lore which he had 
learned of the ancient men, living and dead ; and became as other men and was no 
wizard. Yet was he exceeding valiant and doughty ; and he ceased not to go with 
Hallblithe wheresover he went; and many deeds they did together, whereof the 
memory of men hath failed: but neither they nor any man of the Ravens came any 
more to the Glittering Land, or heard any tidings of the folk that dwell there. 


HEREWITH ENDETH THE TALE. 
































